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Fig. 1. PHILIPPE MERCIER, Group Portrait 
Detroit Institute of Arts 





PHILIPPE MERCIER AND THE FRENCH 
ARTISTS IN LONDON 


By PAUL WESCHER 


ne of the most hopeful chapters written by history. On the mutual 
understanding of the intellectual élite in both countries was founded 
that extraordinary development in every province of civilization which began 
in this enlightened century and continued far into modern times. The literary 
cosmopolitanism was followed by an artistic cosmopolitanism which tran- 
scended all frontiers in the great new movements of Classicism, Gothic Revival, 
middle class sentimentalism and moralism, and which, besides, produced in 
motifs and forms of expression an abundance of similar artistic phenomena in 
England and France." 

Stella Lovering has once more shown in her book L’activité intellectuelle 
de l’ Angleterre d’aprés l ancien Mercure de France (1930) that the English 
influence on France proceeded in two waves. The first wave began after the 
publication of Voltaire’s Lettres sur les Anglais (1713) and reached its peak 
when it was suddenly interrupted by the Seven Years War. The second wave 
started immediately after the war, rose high during the time of Sterne’s visit 
to France (1762) and the accession of Louis XVI, and lasted until the French 
Revolution. 

Many French writers and artists came to London as a consequence of this 
interest in England and everything English. Among the French artists who 
visited London before 1750 were Frangois de Troy, Desportes (1712-1713), 
Nattier and Raoux (both in 1720), Watteau (also in 1720) , La Tour (1724), 
Jean-Baptiste van Loo, Gravelot, Roubillac and Falconet, as well as the 
engravers B. Lépicié, Le Blon (1722), Dorigny, Beauvais, Dubosc, Scotin, 
Jean Rigaud, Baron and others. A number of them stayed some time in Eng- 
land, trying to make their fortune there, since England was widely renowned 
for her rich patrons of the arts, the best known among them being the Duke 
of Devonshire, the Earl of Pembroke, Lord Oxford, Burlington, Montagu, 
Beckford, Hamilton, Derby, Richmond, Somers, Northumberland, Tilney, 
Horace and Robert Walpole, and many others. 

However Paris, on the other hand, remained more than ever the center of 
European art, of good taste and the great tradition. At a time when the young 
English painters began to unfold and test their powers and strive after a higher 
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standard, they could not pass by the highly developed French art and the 
trained craftsmanship of French artists. 

It is a fact that before the Seven Years War the works of English painters 
were scarcely known in Paris, with the exception of Hogarth’s engravings, 
while French pictures were sought after in London. In the year 1743 Hogarth 
visited Paris for the first time,” and in 1748 he started on his second journey 
to Paris, which was interrupted in Calais. In the meantime a treatise was pub- 
lished in Paris (1746) by the Swiss miniaturist Jean Rouquet under the title: 
Lettres pour expliquer les estampes de Hogarth. The same Rouquet in 1754 
gave the first survey of artistic life in London in his book L’état des arts en 
Angleterre, dedicated to the Marquis de Marigny, the superintendent of 
French art. 

The grand style of the Louis XIV art was, as elsewhere in Europe, appre- 
ciated by the English aristocracy, so that the end of the seventeenth century 
saw the first association between French artists and English patrons. We must 
therefore briefly enumerate those French artists who were active under 
Queen Anne and during the reign of George I, since they acted as the prede- 
cessors and pathfinders for such later artists as Mercier, Van Loo and 
Gravelot.* They fulfilled another task: to further the taste in historical paint- 
ing, its composition and invention, which in a large measure had been 
neglected since the Revolution. 

Rigaud and Largilliére both had good connections in English society, and 
Rigaud portrayed a number of men of the highest rank. Largilliére stayed in 
London from 1674 until 1678, working under Lely, and became especially 
known through his portraits of the Stuart family painted in the nineties. Vertue 
saw his portrait of Sir John Warner, and in 1743 in Kensington Palace a 
Self-Portrait with his Family.* Their influence can still be traced in the paint- 
ings of J. Richardson (especially in his portrait of Matthew Prior) ,° Allan 
Ramsay, Thomas Hudson and even here and there in Hogarth’s works, Thus 
it is striking that Hogarth, in his earlier conversation pieces, followed quite 
generally the perception and slightly stiff postures of the older French group 
portraits of men like Largilliére, Francois de Troy, Tourniéres, i.e., the style 
of Louis XIV rather than the more fluid, more expressive style of the Regency 
or of Louis XV. 

Lord Montagu, formerly ambassador in Paris, employed several French 
artists in England, thus setting a notable example. From 1689 onward Charles 
de la Fosse decorated his house in Bloomsbury with extensive historical fresco 
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paintings on the walls and ceilings.* De la Fosse sought the assistance of 
Jacques Rousseau for landscape, and also of J. B. Monnoyer the flower-painter. 
Some time afterwards Boughton and Burleigh House were decorated for 
Lord Montagu by Louis Laguerre and Louis Chéron. 

Laguerre had come to England in 1683, working for Verrio in the begin- 
ning. He settled there finally, obtaining numerous large commissions, partly 
through the recommendation of Kneller, whose houses in London and Witton 
were decorated by him. In addition to Boughton and Burleigh, he painted stair- 
cases and ceilings in the old Buckingham Palace (The Deeds of Hercules), in 
Chatsworth and Blenheim Palace, where he glorified the victories of the Duke 
of Marlborough. He portrayed Queen Anne with the High Commissioners of 
England and Scotland to commemorate the act of 1706. Mantegna’s Triumph 
of Cesar was restored by him. But he was defeated by Thornhill in the com- 
petition for the leadership of the Academy of painting and the commission for 
the frescoes in the cupola of St. Paul’s. He died soon after, in 1721, leaving a 
son John, who became stage painter at Covent Garden theater. 

In 1713 Francois Desportes, coming over with the French ambassador Duc 
d’Aumont, painted four allegories of the Seasons for Lord Stanhope. The 
Huguenot Louis Chéron, forced by the revocation of the edict of Nantes, immi- 
grated to England in 1695. Like Laguerre he found employment through the 
assistance of Lords Montagu and Derby. He worked for the Duke of Devon- 
shire, the Duke of Wharton and the Earl of Exeter, and painted among other 
canvases a series of the Myths of Hercules which was engraved by Van der 
Gucht in seven plates. 

One of these pictures, representing Hercules with Omphale, was included 
in the sale of his estate in 1726. Two preliminary drawings in the British 
Museum probably came from this same auction, where a book of 72 drawings, 
mostly in ink on blue paper heightened with white, was sold for 265 guineas 
to Lord Derby, “a great admirer of his art.”’ From 1711 Chéron, together with 
Van der Bank, supervised the Academy of painting, first in Great Queen's 
Street, later in St. Martin’s Lane. He gained much esteem as a teacher and 
Vertue remarked: “I think Van der Bank, Van der Gucht, Highmore and 
others benefited much by his drawing.”*® 

A number of French engravers worked in London at this same time and 
made essential contributions to the development and improvement of this 
technique. Even Hogarth acknowledged their technical superiority when in 
1743 he employed Baron, Scotin and Ravenet to engrave his Mariage a la 
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mode (except for the heads which he executed himself). In 1711 Nicolas 
Dorigny was called to London by the court with a commission to engrave 
Raphael's cartoons. Since the task became too heavy for him “he sent to Paris 
for Charles Dupuis and Dubosc to assist him... . April 1, 1723, Dorigny pre- 
sented to King George I two complete sets of the cartoons and a set each to 
the Prince and Princess. He retired to France in 1724.” 

In 1714 Dubosc, together with Louis Duguernier, who had lived in London 
since 1707, obtained the commission to engrave Laguerre’s paintings of Marl- 
borough’s Battles, and he on his part called B. Baron and Beauvais “who 
assisted him to complete the work in 1717. He afterwards took a shop and sold 
prints. In 1733 Picart published his religious ceremonies; Dubosc undertook 
to give the work in English and brought over Scotin and Gravelot.” 

Thus, according to Vertue’s and Walpole’s reports,® one French engraver 
called in the other and they all promoted quite naturally the exchange of ideas 
and conceptions. F. Hayman made immediate use of the engraving by F. Poilly 
after Coypel’s Don Quixote demolishing the puppet show by taking the 
marionettes for moors for his own Don Quixote illustration in Smollett’s 
edition (engraved by Ravenet)."” Hogarth, who collaborated with Coypel in 
the French-English edition of Moliére (1732), also knew and used it freely 
in an engraving of Sancho Panza’s Feast, and the same Puppet Show in a part 
of the picture of Southwark Fair. F. Antal has revealed these and other facts 
on Hogarth’s borrowings from French masters back to Callot.’? He pointed 
to the most striking similarity between N. Cochin’s engraving Tailleur pour 
femmes (from the series of Diverses charges de la rue de Paris, 1737) and the 
left side group in Hogarth’s The Staymaker (National Gallery, London). 
Scarron’s Roman Comique, which was twice illustrated at this time by Oudry, 
and by Pater and Dumont le Romain and which corresponded in spirit with 
these satirical tendencies, should also have been known in England. In the 
series of Pater’s fourteen pictures (Sans-souci, Potsdam) which were engraved 
by Surugue, Audran, Lépicié and Jeaurat between 1729 and 1733, the posture 
of the two figures in Madame Bouillon seduces Destin resembles that of 
Hogarth’s After of the two pictures Before and After (Thorsten Laurins Coll., 
executed in 1730).’? That, conversely, Hogarth’s engravings produced an 
effect in Paris is evident in some of Etienne Jeaurat’s pictures such as L’enléve- 
ment des filles de joie, Carnaval dans les rues de Paris and Déménagement 
d’un peintre. 

As mentioned above, a change occurred in the English-French relationship 
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between 1730 and 1740, and this new phase was characterized on the one 
hand by the new art movement arising in France itself, and on the other by the 
importance which London had now attained as a center of intellectual and 
artistic activity. Thus the French artists who, from then onwards, were working 
in London, no longer only propagated alien formulae, but assimilated in- 
digenous ideas and frequently became strong adherents of English art. To a 
particular extent this is true of Philippe Mercier who, together with the 
Flemish painters Angilis and Nollekens, made a decisive connection between 
French and English perceptions, between the new genre of the art of the 
Regency and of Watteau, and the English conversation piece. Mercier was 
born in Berlin in 1689 and grew up there, where he studied under Pesne. A 
portrait which he painted in Hannover of Frederic Lewis, the young Prince 
of Wales, gave him occasion for a journey to London. 

R. Rey has given a detailed account of Mercier in his book Qvelques satellites 
de Watteau (1931), in particular enumerating his earliest pictures then known, 
while E. Dacier and R. Vuaflart dealt with Mercier as an engraver after 
Watteau in their book Jean de Julienne et les graveurs de Watteau (1930). 
Five Watteauesque drawings by Mercier have since been published by K. T. 
Parker and D. Sutton,'* and at the exhibition of English conversation pieces 
arranged in 1946 by the British Arts Council, Mercier was for the first time 
represented by two important paintings, hitherto referred to only by R. Davies 
in English Society of the Eighteenth Century in Contemporary Art (1907). 

That Mercier played a role in the development of the conversation piece is 
beyond any doubt, since he painted in that style at the same time Hogarth 
began in this genre, if not earlier. Unfortunately, the exact date of Merciet’s 
arrival in London has not yet been definitely established, and consequently a 
number of further problems arise with respect to his connection with Watteau, 
as well as to English artists. As a matter of fact we know almost nothing about 
his early years. Vertue’* makes a note in March, 1728: “Mercier’s first arrival 
in England was with a picture of this prince [Frederic Lewis} which he 
brought to court (about 1711).” The prince, born in 1707, was then only 
four years old and Pesne who, by the way, was only seven years older than 
Mercier, had just been appointed court painter in that year of the accession 
of King George I. 

Pesne himself came to London in May, 1722, to paint the portraits of the 
princesses, full figure, “as he has done of Prince Frederic and Colonel Guise, 
after the French manner (not so pleasing to the taste of this nation) . . . He 
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not meeting with encouragement here returned to Berlin.”**® Pesne was the 
grandnephew of Charles de la Fosse, who worked and lived with Watteau for 
a time in Crozat’s house (sketching the Season pictures which Watteau carried 
out). Thus Pesne was certainly acquainted at an early stage with Watteau’s 
art. Through him also Mercier could have arrived at that imitation of Watteau 
which is characteristic in form and manner of his first pictures. But this does 
not exclude the assumption made by Dacier-Vuaflart and others that Mercier 
met Watteau in London and lived there before this date. 

Watteau must have been in London between August, 1719 and August, 
1720,'* according to Gersaint, in order to consult Dr. Mead about his advanced 
disease. Mead was not only a well-known physician but a great friend of the 
arts and collector as well, who owned, in addition to books, manuscripts, 
sculptures, coins, gems, drawings and miniatures, a gallery of pictures by 
Holbein (Erasmus), Giulio Romano, Borgognone, Poussin, Rubens (the 
eight sketches for the story of Achilleus) , Van Dyck, Frans Hals, Rembrandt, 
Teniers, J. F. de Troy, etc.’” From Watteau, Mead acquired the two paintings 
of L’amour paisible (Potsdam) and the Comédiens Italiens (National Gal- 
lery, Washington), which were engraved by Baron and were auctioned with 
Mead’s collection in 1754. 

That a personal contact between Mercier and Watteau occurred—perhaps 
on a recommendation of Pesne—and that the strong influence resulted from it is 
quite easy to assume, not only from Mercier’s engravings after Watteau but 
also from his early pictures: L’escamoteur in the Louvre, the Comédiens 
Italiens in the Strauss collection and the Boy Drinking Wine in the Louvre.** 
Perfectly conceived and painted in the manner of Watteau is the Promenade 
dans un Parc (Fig. 3), a small picture which was engraved by Mercier him- 
self with the annotation “P. M. pinxit et sculpsit” (formerly Bernstein col- 
lection) .® The landscape is reminiscent of The Pouting Girl, formerly in the 
collection of Count Stroganoff,”° a picture which was also engraved by Mercier 
and has been attributed to him without certainty. The young lady standing in 
the foreground shows a striking likeness to the girl on the right side in 
L’escamoteur. The seated figure of a girl to the right in the Promenade re- 
sembles a portrait drawing in red and black chalk, formerly in the Heseltine 
collection and now in the L. Rosenthal collection, Canada (Fig. 2).”# 

The earliest portrait painted in the style of Watteau and which at the same 
time shows a certain influence of Pesne, was exhibited in Paris in 1938 (G. 
Stein Gallery; Fig. 4). The costume suggests the portrait of a German rather 
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than of an English nobleman. Nevertheless it may have been painted in 
London, as visits of German relatives to the Royal family probably occurred 
quite often. Two works of slightly later date, though with visible connections 
to this picture, are: the group portrait of Sharington Davenport with his 
sporting friends, Lord Forrester, Littleton and others (Fig. 5), and the 
children of Sharington Davenport. The two pictures were sold from the 
Leicester-Warren collection at Christie’s in 1931. Watteau’s early paintings of 
soldiers, or the hunters’ portraits by Lancret, Desportes and others, formed 
here a strange alliance with English conversation pieces. In the picturesque 
treatment, the effective illumination with its chiaroscuro contrasts, these pic- 
tures hold the balance between Watteau’s works and Hogarth’s painting. The 
whole-length portrait of the composer Handel sitting at a table beside his 
piano (collection of the Earl of Malmesbury, Heron Court) still has features of 
Mercier’s earliest style, which gradually begins to change, moving more and 
more away from its French origin. 

This is proved by the first dated picture, The Party on the Terrace of Shot- 
over House (Viscount Rothermere collection, formerly J. P. Morgan) , shown 
at the exhibition of English conversation pieces in 1946.** It was painted in 
1725 for General James Tyrell, groom of the bedchamber to Prince Frederic 
Lewis. Another conversation piece at the same exhibition, lent by Lord Brown- 
low, was painted at the same time. This was the family portrait of Viscount 
Tyrconnel in the park of Bolton House, with the painter himself making his 
study for the group. In 1725 Viscount Tyrconnel, formerly Sir John Brownlow, 
was appointed a Knight of the Order of Bath, which order he is wearing in 
the picture. His brother William, also represented, died the following year, 
1726. In arrangement and pestures, as well as in the mode of painting, these 
pictures are more definitely English in character than all those hitherto named. 
They make it evident that Mercier changed his style from the French con- 
versations galantes to the English conversation pieces. If the group portraits 
of Sharington Davenport and his children precede that of Shotover House 
terrace, as we can hardly doubt, then Mercier played a quite important part 
in the development of the genre at this early date. A number of known con- 
versation pieces of the same kind seem to have left his workshop. Dallaway 
saw at Upton Hall in Northamptonshire a large canvas with a group of wine- 
drinking friends of Sir Thomas Samwell attended by his black servant; this 
picture was there until 1937 when it was sold at Christie’s.?* 

In 1728 Mercier was finally appointed principal painter, librarian and 
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drawing master to Frederic Lewis, Prince of Wales, and in the same year he 
was elected steward of St. Luke’s Club. Frederic Lewis, like his cousin the 
Prussian Crown Prince on bad terms with his father, shared the inclinations 
of the dilettanti, eager to come in contact with all artistic events. He was por- 
trayed by almost all portraitists of renown and especially those from abroad. 
Vertue has given a report on the collections in Leicesterfields, Pall Mall, Clif- 
den, Kew and Carlton House, where he was several times received and shown 
around by the Prince himself.** Prince Frederic Lewis was fond of music and 
Heidegger, Handel’s manager and director of the operas and masquerades, 
a popular person at his court. A drawing in the British Museum with the tem- 
peramental and ugly Swiss “in a rage” has been ascribed to Mercier (Binyon, 
III, 102, no. 37). It is very likely that Mercier, on commission from the Prince, 
also painted the portrait of Handel mentioned above. According to an old 
inscription another drawing in the British Museum, a seated lady, represents 
the famous Hindelian singer Francesca Cuzzoni.*° In 1733 Mercier painted 
the Prince playing the violincello in Kew Garden, with his three sisters, in 
one of those musical parties much appreciated as conversation pieces (Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, London).** In a recent article in the Burlington 
Magazine (1948, p. 308) R. Edwards dealt at length with this picture as well 
as with some of the questions of Mercier’s activity and relationship with the 
Prince. 

The third decade saw a decisive turn in Mercier’s manner towards English 
conception and towards a more realistic trend. In 1737 the artist fell into 
disgrace with the-Prince and was replaced by Dandridge. He took lodgings in 
Covent Garden and, having his reputation well established, started to paint 
fashionable portraits and conversation pieces “as big as life conceited pleasant 
fancies and habits mixt modes really well done and much approved of.” 
The Concert in the collection of the Countess of Liro in Paris, reproduced by 
Rey;** the Amatomist in Mrs. Jonides collection in London; and Har pax 
Playing to his Night Entertainments (at Brynkinalt), of 1742 and 1744 re- 
spectively, correspond closely to this description by Vertue. Similar works, of 
which we have lost track today, were etched by John Faber, McArdell, Watson 
and Simon. The National Gallery of Scotland in Edinburgh possesses the 
original of a Girl Holding a Cat, engraved by McArdell, and in the collection 
of the Detroit Institute of Arts is the fancy group portrait of three children 
playing with a dog standing on his haunches, signed on a tree and engraved by 
Faber in 1744 (Fig. 1). Similar to the latter is the picture of two children in 
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Fig. 6. PHILIPPE MERCIER, Two Children Blowing 
Soap Bubbles 


Detroit, Michael Freeman Collection 








Fig. 7. PHILIPPE MERCIER, La Dentelliére 
New York Art Market 
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half-figure blowing soap bubbles (Michael Freeman collection, Detroit; Fig. 
6), a subject which, since Chardin, has become familiar in French painting. 
The group portrait which the artist painted of himself with his family, his wife 
and two grown-up daughters, probably belongs to a slightly earlier date, at the 
end of the thirties; signed in full “Ph. Mercier pinxit” on the base of a pedestal 
of an urn (Fig. 8). The vogue for conversation pieces had reached its peak 
and Mercier displayed in this work, in a spirited and interesting manner, all 
the skill of arrangement which he had adapted from the English painters. 

At the beginning of the forties, Mercier left London for some time and went 
to Yorkshire, where he found ample employment among the landed aristocracy 
and gentry. Here he must have painted the six scenes of rural life etched by 
Faber, and many portraits which for the greater part may have been preserved 
in the country homes of York. At Temple Newsam are still to be found the four 
whole-length portraits of the 7th Viscount Irwin and members of his family.*° 
The group portrait of his brother, Colonel Charles Ingram with two children, 
and of his sister-in-law Lady Jenkinson, are fully signed and dated 1741 and 
1742. In Hovingham Hall are the portraits of the three daughters of Thomas 
Worsley, who noted in his account book on July 31, 1742: “Paid Mr. Mercier 
for three pictures of my daughters Betty, Kitty and Nancy at whole length 
£21.”*° Considering the fact that eight guineas was the normal price for a 
half-length at that time, Mercier apparently did not earn as much as Jean 
Baptiste van Loo or some English painters. Intermittently he returned to Lon- 
don, for in 1744 he portrayed the children of Prince Frederic Lewis and 
Elisabeth Graham, one of the well-known Graham children.*' In the year 
1747, Mercier brought five pictures to London with representations of The 
Five Senses (half-length), which he sold there for £100.** Jean Heudelot 
engraved three pictures with corresponding allegorical motifs representing 
women in half-length as the Elements, the Seasons and the Sections of the Day. 
Four other season-allegories with whole-length figures in landscapes were 
formerly in the collection of Lord Baltimore and were sold at the Clopton sale 
at the Anderson Galleries on March 20, 1924. Furthermore, Mr. Waterhouse 
informed me of a pair of signed subject pictures called Bon jour and Bon soir 
which were auctioned at Lord Saville’s sale on November 18, 1938. 

Jean Heudelot also engraved a picture, the subject of which was taken from 
Richardson's novel Pamela (Le Blanc, II, p. 358, no. 5). This is of particular 
interest since there existed in a collection in Paris a signed painting of a 
Young Lady in Bed (Fig. 9) by Mercier which in composition closely re- 
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sembled the picture of Pamela in Bed by James Highmore (Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London) (Fig. 10). As the two paintings appear in the 
reverse sense to each other, an engraving must have been used for the one or 
the other. Highmore’s series was first exhibited in 1744, engraved in 1745 by 
Truchy and Benoist. It differed from Hogarth’s picture stories in many ways 
and was a revelation to the English public. Its importance and superior quality 
make it much more likely that Mercier imitated Highmore in this case than 
vice versa. Another picture of a similar subject, a Young Lady Putting on her 
Stockings, appeared in the Maud sale in London in 1928, where it was ascribed 
to Mercier and classified as a portrait of Miss Walkinshaw, the mistress of 
Prince Edward Stuart. It belongs, however, to Highmore’s Pamela sequence 
and evidently next to the scene Pamela with Mrs. Jervis in her Bedroom (Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, London). 

The domestic and bourgeois trend on which Chardin had started in France 
developed in these years in England under the influence of literature and stage 
to an amazing extent, and Highmore was, besides Hogarth, its best interpreter. 
He depicted the sober, puritanical character of this literature more than its 
sentimentality. It remained to a Frenchman, J. B. Greuze, to transfer the liter- 
afy sentimentalism into painting. Highmore’s influence on Mercier’s domestic 
scenes and on his English style can be clearly seen in one of the pictures of 
these last years called La Dentelliére which shows a young couple in intimate 


conversation (formerly Hodgkins collection; Fig. 7). If we compare it with 
Hogarth’s The Lady's Last Stake or similar English pictures, we can still dis- 
cern the French touch. But otherwise the change in Merciet’s art was one of 
the most complete which could have been provoked by a different national 
climate and intellectual atmosphere. 





Fig. 9, PHILIPPE MERCIER, Young Lady in Bed 
Paris, Private Collection 


Fig. 10. JAMES HIGHMORE, Pamela in Bed 
London, Victevia and Albert Museum 
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English and French eighteenth century painting, which I had begun 


A larger study on the relations between I 
in 1935, had not been finished at the outbreak of the war. As there is less hope now of continuing with this 
vork, it may be useful to publish at least some of the results. For information and help 1 am much indebted 
to Sir Robert Witt and his library; to Messrs. E. K. Waterhouse, G. Wildenstein, E. Schilling, I Croft 
Murray and J. Gere of the print room at the British Museum. I also wish to express my gratitude to 
Mrs. Charlotte Kellner who helped to translate the article 
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CONSTABLE’ “SALISBURY CATHEDRAL 
FROM THE BISHOP'S GARDEN” 


By JOHN STEEGMAN 


generally described as “Salisbury Cathedral from the Bishop's Gar- 

den” or “from the Bishop’s Grounds.” The dates 1823 and 1826 are 
to be found on signed and dated versions or variants of the picture. The pur- 
pose of this Note is to place the known versions so far as possible in a chron- 
ological relationship and to re-state the available evidence. The excuse for 
doing so is the existence in an English private collection of a version hitherto 
thought lost. The owner wishes to remain anonymous but the bringing to 
light of this version considerably modifies the hitherto accepted stories of 
Constable’s paintings of this celebrated view. 

The prime authority, as in all Constable studies, is that of his friend C. R. 
Leslie in his Life and Letters of John Constable, R.A., first published in 1845, 
twelve years after Constable’s death and re-edited by the Hon. Andrew Shirley, 
1937. Scattered through the correspondence are allusions to three versions of 
the Cathedral from the Bishop’s Garden, which tell us the circumstances in 
which they were each painted. These three versions are: 

1. Victoria and Albert Museum, London. Signed and dated 1823; 34 x 4342 
inches. Full-size sketch (Fig. 5). 

2. Frick Collection, New York. Signed and dated 1826; 34% x 4314 inches. 

A finished picture (Fig. 7). 

3. Private collection, England. Signed and dated 1823; 25 x 30 inches. A 
finished picture. Known as the “Small Cathedral” and the ‘“Wedding- 
present” picture, hitherto thought to have disappeared (Fig. 6). 

The accepted facts surrounding these three pictures are, up to a point, pretty 
well known; but, since a certain amount of confusion has existed, it may be as 
well to repeat them here as a continuous narrative, taken from Constable’s 
own letters and a:ary. The central figures apart from the artist himself are, 
first, Dr. John Fisher, 1748-1825, Bishop of Salisbury from 1807 until his 
death; he married an heiress, Miss Scrivener, from Suffolk, which was Con- 
stable’s own county, and this no doubt accounts for the long friendship be- 
tween Constable and the Fisher family; secondly, Archdeacon John Fisher, 
died 1832, nephew of the Bishop and for many years one of Constable’s most 
intimate friends; and, thirdly, John Mirehouse, who in 1823 married the 
Bishop’s younger daughter Elizabeth. 


Ce STABLE, as is well known, painted several versions of the picture 
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In August, 1820, Constable and his wife visited their old friend Arch- 
deacon Fisher at Salisbury. Constable wrote, on September 1: 
We had a pleasant journey to London. In truth, we were all made more fit 
for such an excursion by the unbounded kindness of yourself and Mrs. Fisher 


and our kind friends at the Palace [i.e., the Bishop and his wife] . . . My 
Salisbury sketches are much liked—that in the Palace Grounds. . . . 


In November, 1821, Constable again visited Salisbury where, according to 
Leslie, “‘notwithstanding the lateness of the season, he made some beautiful 
sketches.” Based, evidently, on sketches made during the first of these visits, 
a picture of the Cathedral was embarked on by Constable for his friend’s 
uncle, the Bishop; a first sketch was made for it before August, 1822; the 
evidence is in the following letter. 

August 3, 1822, from Bishop Fisher to Constable: 


Dear Sir, — My daughter Elizabeth is about to change her situation, and 
try whether she cannot perform the duties of a wife as well as she has done 
those of a daughter. She wishes to have in her house in London a recollection 
of Salisbury; I mean therefore to give her a picture, and I must beg of you 
either to finish the first sketch of my picture, or to make a copy of the small 
size. I wish to have a more serene sky. . . .” 


In November, 1822, the Bishop sent Constable a draft for advance payment 
in part, jokingly described as “a retaining fee.” Leslie, who describes the 
picture as “‘a view of the Cathedral from the Bishop’s Grounds,” states that 
it was finished and exhibited (at the Royal Academy) in the Spring of 1823. 

This, it is important to note, was the large version finished from the “first 
sketch” and not a copy in the small size. Although intended as his daughter’s 
wedding present by the Bishop, he changed his mind about giving it to her. 
Elizabeth Fisher and John Mirehouse were married in October, 1823, yet eight 
months later the Bishop was still retaining the picture in his London residence. 
The evidence is to be found in the diary which Constable kept for his wife's 
amusement while he was in London, again quoted by Leslie. 


June 25, 1824. After breakfast called on the Bishop by his wish. He had to 
tell me that he thought of my improving the picture of the Cathedral, and 
mentioned many things. “He hoped I would not take his observations amiss.” 
I said “Quite the contrary, as his Lordship had been my kind monitor for 
twenty-five years.” I am to have it home tomorrow. 


There it remained, in the artist’s possession, till his death. It had been paid 
for, in part as we have seen and in full as we shall see later. 
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By November, 1825, we find three separate versions of the Cathedral. First, 
that of 1822-3, returned by the Bishop for alteration; then a second, smaller, 
version finished before the end of 1823 belonging to John Mirehouse, which 
was framed in January, 1824, and was returned for alteration in 1825; thirdly, 
a revised version of the first, nearly completed at the end of 1825. The evi- 
dence is as follows, as printed by Leslie. 

Letter from Constable to Archdeacon Fisher, January 17, 1824: 

I went to see the picture of the Cathedral belonging to Mr. Mirehouse in a 
frame. . . . 1 do not think Mr. M. admires it, but speaking to a lawyer about 
pictures is something like talking to a butcher about humanity. 

Certainly neither the Bishop nor his son-in-law seem to have had much regard 
for the feelings of an artist. 

Letter from Constable to the Archdeacon, September 16, 1825: 

I must make my mind easy as to those {pictures} I have on hand—namely 
“Salisbury Cathedral” . . . and Mr. Mirehouse’s picture to be altered. All 
these are paid for. 

This letter is not reprinted by Shirley, but instead he reprints an entry for 
October 1 in Constable’s diary written for his wife. 
Letter from Constable to the Archdeacon, November 12, 1825: 


I have nearly completed a second Cathedral, and i think you will perhaps 


prefer it to the first, but I will send it to Salisbury for your inspection. 

Extract from the diary, November 25, 1825: “Painted all day on Mr. Mire- 
house's little picture of “The Cathedral,’ making in all three ‘Cathedrums’ as 
pretty Minna [their daughter} would say.” 

Letter from Constable to the Archdeacon, November 26, 1825: 


My new picture of Salisbury is very beautiful, and I have repainted entirely 
that belonging to Mr. Mirehouse. 

Mirehouse’s “little Cathedral,” thought to have disappeared, still belongs to 
a member of the family. The family tradition is that this was a wedding present 
from the Bishop. In that case, the Bishop had given his daughter the smaller 
picture instead of the altered large one, which he had intended to retain for 
himself. The tradition about the wedding present is to some extent supported 
by the facts that the Mirehouses already possessed his “little” picture before 
1825, when it was sent back for alteration; that it is signed and dated 1823; 
and that Shirley, no doubt correctly, prints “Mrs. Mirehouse” instead of 
“Mr. Mirehouse” in the letter of November 26. 
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There remains, then, the second version of the large size, which was nearing 
its completion in November, 1825. This, it appears, had been paid for; but 
by whom? Not by the Archdeacon, since he was told about it as a piece of 
news in September, 1825; not by Mirehouse, since it appears from that same 
letter that he had only one, the small version; presumably, therefore, this 
second large version was paid for by the Bishop. If so, it suggests that Con- 
stable painted him an entire new picture instead of altering the original; and 
that one fee covered both the rejected and revised versions, since the artist 
retained the rejected picture. 

The Bishop, however, died in May, 1825, that is to say before the revised 
version of his Cathedral was finished. After its completion in 1826, the picture 
went to the Archdeacon and was hung in his house in the Close at Salisbury. 
This we know from a letter of the Archdeacon to Constable, July 1, 1826: 

The two pictures arrived safe on Friday, and within an hour were up in 
their places . . . the Cathedral looks splendidly over the chimney-piece. . . . 

By September, 1827, Archdeacon Fisher was in severe financial difficulties. 

In a letter to Constable of September 3, 1827, the Archdeacon wrote: 


I would have replied to your letter by return of post, but I am utterly desti- 
tute of money; and I endeavoured to borrow £100 for you. I have failed. . . . 


The letter from Constable, to which this was an answer, was of August 26, 


1827, asking for the loan of £100 to pay some outstanding and pressing bills. 
On December 15, 1829, Fisher wrote to Constable: 


Will it disturb you much if I ask you whether you can turn your two 
great pictures into money for me? 
The letter puts forward alternative ways of disposing of them and the upshot 
of it all was, as Shirley states, that Constable bought the pictures for £200. 
One of them, the W site Horse remained in his possession till his death; Shirley 
expresses himself as “not clear” about what the other large picture was, but in 
fact it must have been the Cathedral. 

This is the picture now in the Frick Collection, New York. Formerly, with 
one intervening ownership, it belonged to “Miss Mirehouse” who is recorded 
as having said in 1894 that her father, John Mirehouse, had bought it from 
the artist. Mirehouse died in 1850, and his two sons died in 1863 and 1864, 
both without issue; he had five daughters of whom in 1894 the eldest un- 
married one was Fanny, who died in rg9or. 

Mirehouse, we must remember, still owned the small version. It has gen- 
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Fig. 1. JOHN CONSTABLE, Salisbury Cathedral from the Bishop's Garden 
Newcastle, Laing Art Gallery 


Fig. 2. JOHN CONSTABLE, Preliminary Drawing of Salisbury Cathedral 
London, Victoria and Albert Museum 
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Fig. 3. JOHN CONSTABLE, Sketch of Salisbury Cathedral 
England, Bacon Collection 


Fig. 4. JOHN CONSTABLE, Sketch of Salisbury Cathedral 
Montreal, P. Q., Mrs. Charles F. Martin Collection 





erally been assumed that because he bought the large 1826 version from the 
artist he must somehow have disposed of the smaller wedding-present version. 
Since, however, the latter has never left the possession of the family and still 
belongs to one of Mirehouse’s descendants in the female line, it seems evident 
that either Mirehouse had both versions after 1829 or else that the tradition 
about his buying the large version from the artist is untrue. 

Some light may now be thrown on the problem, which suggests that the 
latter alternative is nearer the mark. The following information has been given 
me by the present owner of the small wedding-present version. The picture 
which Miss Mirehouse sold, i.e., the Frick version, had not come to her from 
her father but from her aunt, Mrs. Pike-Scrivener, who died in 1889. This 
lady was the daughter of Bishop Fisher and sister of Mrs. Mirehouse; she 
inherited from her mother, who was a Miss Scrivener, the estate of Sibton 
Abbey in Suffolk. According to family tradition, old Mrs, Pike-Scrivener 
owned the large 1826 version and bequeathed it to her nieces Fanny and Emma 
Mirehouse. This suggests the strong probability that when Constable bought 
the picture back from Archdeacon Fisher he re-sold it to Mrs, Fisher, the 
widow of the Bishop; and that she left it to her daughter Dorothea, Mrs. 
Pike-Scrivener. For those unacquainted with the vagaries of English nomen- 
clature, it may be explained that legal change of name is often made on 
inheritance of an estate; thus, Mrs. Bishop Fisher, née Scrivener and the heiress 
of Sibton, left that estate to her elder daughter Dorothea, Mrs. Pike, and the 
Pikes thereupon assumed the name of Pike-Scrivener. 

Meanwhile, the original rejected version of 1823 remained in Constable's 
studio. In 1833 Constable was being approached by one George Constable, a 
friend but no relation, about buying his Salisbury Cathedral. Shirley has 
assumed that this refers to the View from the Bishop’s Garden, but this is by 
no means certain. References recur in the Correspondence after 1831 to “My 
great Salisbury,” but it is evident that these are to the Salisbury Cathedral from 
the Meadows exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1831, or to the Rainbow, 
Salisbury Cathedral. A positive reference to the Cathedral from the Bishop’s 
Garden occurs in 1835 when Constable lent it with four other pictures for 
exhibition at Worcester. This, we may assume, was the rejected original which, 
as we know, was still in his possession at his death two years later. 

The George Constable mentioned above is recorded by Leslie as having 
copied several of the master’s pictures and put them on the market as genuine 
works. Leslie stated this in 2 letter to John Constable the younger in 1842, 
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which is referred to (but not printed) by Mr. Shirley. There is usually little 
reason to doubt any of Leslie’s statements, but there is no evidence as to which 
pictures were thus forged nor as to their quality as copies. They appear to have 
deceived purchasers of around 1840; whether they would deceive experts 
today is quite another matter, though a serious one. 

Besides the only three versions of the View from the Bishop’s Garden spe- 
cifically mentioned in Constable’s correspondence, we know of six others. 


These are as follows: 

1. Victoria and Albert Museum, London. Chalk study of the Cathedral. 
This is taken from a slightly different viewpoint, further forward than any 
of the others, and was presumably made during Constable's visit in 
August, 1820. While in no sense a sketch for the picture, it is part of the 
material out of which the picture was evolved (Fig. 2). 

. Laing Art Gallery, Newcastle, England. Sketch in oils, 29 x 35 inches. An 
early version of the final composition, but with no figures on the left and 
no gate and fence. This probably also dates from the 1820 visit. It was ex- 
hibited at the Old Masters Exhibition, Royal Academy, 1893, when in the 
possession of Mr. E. L. Raphael; it was subsequently bought by Mr. F. J. 
Nettlefold and is reproduced in color in the Catalogue of his collection, 
1933 (1,99). In 1947 Mr. Nettlefold presented it to the Laing Art Gallery 
(Fig. 1). 

. Mrs. aN F. Martin, Montreal, Canada. Sketch in oils, 29 x 37 inches. 
This corresponds almost exactly with the Laing Art Gallery sketch, exce 
for minor variations in foliage and right foreground. It was owned 
Mrs. Martin's father, but beyond that nothing is known of its history 
(Fig. 4). 

. The late Mr. T. W. Bacon, now on loan to Birmingham City Art Gallery, 
England. Sketch in oils, 24 x 29 inches, in which the figures, gate and 
fence on the left appear for the first time. In this version there appears a 
tree which masks the S side of the choir, and which is seen in no other 
version except the Victoria and Albert chalk study. Reproduced in Apollo, 
X (1929), 190 (Fig. 3). 

. Messrs. Leggatt Bros., London. A finished picture, 35% x 45 inches. 
Bought about 1925 by Sir Arthur Du Cros, in Sussex, England; subse- 
quently, until about 1947, in the collection of Mr. J. Mountain. This cor- 
responds fairly closely in size with the Frick version, differing from it by 
about one inch each way; and it agrees with all the other paintings except 
those of the Frick and the Metropolitan in that the spire is framed in a 
closed arch formed by the trees (Fig. 8). 

. Metropolitan Museum, New York. A finished picture, 344 x 44 inches. 
At one time in the collection of a Mr. Davis of Manchester and of Wicken 
Hall near Leicester, England; then, until 1907, of a Mr. Foswell; from 
1907 to 1917 belonged to Sir Joseph Beecham, when it passed through 
Messrs. Knoedler to the collection of the late Mr. Edward S. Harkness, by 





Fig. 5. JOHN CONSTABLE, Salisbury Cathedral 
London. Victoria and Albert Musenm 


Fig. 6. JOHN CONSTABLE, Salisbury Cathedral 
England, Private Collection 





Fig. 7. JOHN CONSTABLE, Salisbury Cathedral 
New York, The Frick Collection 





Fig. 8. JOHN CONSTABLE, Salisbury Cathedral 
London Art Market 


Fig. 9. JOHN CONSTABLE, Salisbury Cathedral 
New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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whose widow it was bequeathed in 1950 to the Metropolitan Museum 
(Fig. 9). Its exhibition history is as follows: Agnew’s (London), Loan 
Exhibition, 1907; Rome International, 1911; Detroit, 1931; Metropoli- 
tan Museum, 1934; Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute, 1938. This painting 
differs from all the others except the Frick version in that the tree-tops 
above the spire are open and do not form a closed arch. 


To sum up, if we put the recorded versions in sequence we have: 


1. Victoria and Albert Museum, London. Preliminary pencil drawing, 
c. 1820. 

. Laing Art Gallery, Newcastle. 29 x 35 inches. Sketch, c. 1820. Ex-colls. 
Raphael ; Nettlefold. 

. Mrs. Martin, Montreal. 29 x 37 inches. Sketch, Provenance nor known. 

. Bacon Collection, England. 24 x 29 inches. Sketch, c. 1820-23. 

. Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 34 x 43% inches. Signed and 
dated 1823. Ex-colls. Bishop Fisher, rejected; John Constable, Sheep- 
shanks. 

. Private collection, England. 25 x 30 inches. Signed and dated 1823. Ex- 
coll. Mr. and Mrs. John Mirehouse, 1823. 

. Frick Collection, New York. 34% x 434 inches. Signed and dated 1826. 
Ex-colls. Archdeacon Fisher; John Constable; widow of Bishop Fisher(?) ; 
her daughter Mrs. Pike-Scrivener; Misses Fanny and Emma Mirehouse, 
1889; Frick, 1894. 

. Messrs. Leggatt Bros., London. 35% x 45 inches. Ex-colls. Messrs. A. L. 
Nicholson, London, before 1923; Sir Arthur Du Cros, c. 1922-25; 
J. Mountain until 1947. Earlier provenance not recorded. 

. Metropolitan Museum, New York. 34% x 44 inches. Ex-colls. Foswell, 
before 1907; Davies, Manchester ; Sir Joseph Beecham until 1917; Messrs. 
Knoedler; Edward Harkness until 1950. Provenance before 1907 not 
known. 











SOME PORTRAITS BY MICHAEL SWEERTS 


By WOLFGANG STECHOW 


fundamental essay on Michael Sweerts, which was the result of an 

almost complete rediscovery of the artist.’ Since that time this fascinat- 
ing master has been the subject of a considerable amount of writing, most of 
which (up to 1938) was carefully utilized and listed in Eduard Trautscholdt’s 
excellent article in Thieme-Becker’s Kinstlerlexikon.* It can be assumed that 
most art historians—and that number certainly includes the present writer— 
knew nothing about the extraordinary circumstances of Sweerts’ last years 
before reading Trautscholdt’s article, who utilized for this point a short note 
published by C. Verwoerd in a little-known periodical.* 

As far as Sweerts’ stay in Amsterdam in the year 1661 is concerned, our 
information is still restricted to the brief survey in which Verwoerd sum- 
marized the report of the French missionary Lazarist. But the amazing journey 
to the Orient which Sweerts subsequently undertook in the company of the 
bishop of Heliopolis, Francois Pallu, could have been known to us long before 
from other publications, if we art historians had been more industrious readers 
of works in general history and, in particular, in the history of religion. 
Francois Pallu (1626-1684), one of the leading clergymen of the seventeenth 
century and main founder of the Société des Missions Etrangéres, has been the 
subject of several books written by French historians. Among these works, 
which incidentally were not cited by Verwoerd, is the edition of his letters in 
two volumes, prepared by the same Adrien Launay to whom we owe a history 
of the aforementioned society and a collection of documents pertaining to it.‘ 
Furthermore, there is an exhaustive monograph on Pallu written by Louis 
Baudiment.® In these volumes the story concerning Sweerts’ Oriental journey, 
so briefly summarized by Verwoerd, is fully spread out before the reader. | 
cannot refrain from quoting the following items. On December 30, 1661, 
Pallu, who had left Paris on November 8 in order to embark on his mission 
to the East, wrote from Marseilles that he was taking along, in addition to 
four priests, “laicum devotissimum, natione Germanum, picturae peritissimum 
et jam in multas regiones peregrinatum, nomine Michaelem Swerts.”’* About 
ten days previously he had granted a portrait sitting of “trois 4 quatre heures 
4 Monsieur Swerz”: the painter himself was enthusiastic about the likeness 


Pies years have passed since Willem Martin published his 
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Lone amy Wicied Ra he. 


Fig. 1. MICHAEL SWEERTS, Portrait of an Unknown Man 
(Etching, B.5) 





Fig. 2. MICHAEL SWEERTS, Portrait of an Fig. 3. MICHAEL SWEERTS, Se/f-Portrait 
Unknown Man Oberlin College, Allen Memorial Art Museum 
Leningrad, Hermitage (7) 
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which appeared to the bishop “admirablement bien fait pour le bas prix’! 
On January 2, 1662, the boat, which was a substitute for one that had foundered 
soon after its departure from Amsterdam in 1661, left the harbor of Marseilles. 
Further news about Sweerts dates from July 2, 1662, when Pallu wrote a cumu- 
lative letter to six of his friends. He informed them that his party had arrived 
at Tabriz twelve days before and that everybody was tolerably well although 
some of the travelers, including “Svers,” “ont été un peu incommodés.” And 
in a postscript he continued: 

...Our good Mr. Svers is not the master of his own mind. I do not think that 

the mission was the right place for him, nor he the right man for the mission, 

I believe that in this affair I have done my duty. Everything has been termi- 

nated in an amiable fashion on both sides. He is quite content in the recog- 

nition of God's will and there is no reason why he should not be entirely 

satisfied with the present arrangement. I ask you not to communicate this 

postscript to anybody except the Duchess of Aiguillon {a niece of Richelieu 

and great patroness of Pallu’s work) who will try just as hard as you to under- 

stand the escapades of Mr. Svers who moreover has many merits and whose 

virtue constitutes for me a constant reproach and a spur [aiguillon!] to march 

on without surcease and at an even pace. I am very much devoted to him but 

it has been imperative to ‘fulfil all righteousness.’”’* 


To this Baudiment adds, on the basis of further documents, the following 
information: 


In order to fully explain the dismissal of Sweerts I ought to add that as far 
back as Erzerum, Pallu had handed him a kind of ultimatum ; the poor wretch 
had first seemed to show improvement but later doubtless relapsed into his 
habitual offence.® 


None of the writers has divulged the nature of this offence. 

About the further life of Sweerts we hear very little. F. de Haan has recently 
pointed out the fact that towards the year 1663 a “noble painter” was occupied 
with doing portraits of dignitaries on the Coromandel Coast (the southwest 
coast of the Bay of Bengal, north of Ceylon) ; this could easily refer to the 
“Cavaliere” Sweerts who at that time might have reclaimed his personal free- 
dom—and his noble rank.*° 

The report that Sweerts died in Goa in the year 1664 was published by 
Launay without citing his source’ and must be viewed with some caution, 
because on this occasion Launay called the painter fifty years old while today 
we know for certain that he was born, not in 1614 but in 1624.'* Incidentally, 
it might be worth while stating that Goa was the main center of the activities 
of the Portuguese Jesuits who made life quite miserable for Pallu.** The bishop 
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himself, accompanied by his party, continued his trip from Tabriz farther East 
where a dire fate awaited them; of his stay at Ispahan, Launay remarks that 
“the impression which Mgr. Pallu made on the British was so vivid and durable 
that fifteen years later they still boasted of having known him and proudly 
displayed his portrait.”** 

I cannot tell whether the portrait of Pallu painted by Sweerts in Marseilles 
is still traceable, but it is clearly the task of a future biographer of Sweerts to 
look for Pallu’s well-known features among the portraits attributed—or 
attributable—to the master.'® In contrast to his genre paintings, Sweerts’ por- 
traits have in general been treated rather casually, and the following remarks 
intend to rectify this situation in some measure without, however, attempting 
to cover up the fact that in this field, too, Sweerts’ production was of uneven 
quality, and without claiming completeness even with regard to the portraits 
previously ascribed to him. 

The basis of all research concerning Sweerts’ portraits must still be the 
somewhat enigmatic work in Leningrad, because it is the only one which bears 
both a signature and a date.’® For knowledge of it most of us are forced to rely 
upon a rather poor reproduction and the color descriptions provided by Martin 
and Neoustroieff. The large painting (11114 x 9314 am; Fig. 2) shows a 
rather young man in simple black and white dress seated at a table covered 
with a green rug. His pensive face is supported by his right hand, his right 
elbow rests on the table; in his left hand he holds a sheet of paper. On the table 
are placed an inkwell with two pens, gold coins, business papers, and a blue 
purse. On the piece of paper which is fastened to the cover in front, one reads 
above: “A.D. 1656 Ratio Quique [sic} Reddenda,” and below to the left: 
“Michael Sweerts Fc.” The color combination reminded Martin of Van der 
Helst, and in particular of his Portrait of Paulus Potter (1654). This stylistic 
kinship seemed very easy to understand at a time when Sweerts was still rather 
generally considered to have been an Amsterdam painter. It appears somewhat 
less self-evident in the light of our present knowledge that Sweerts was born 
in Brussels, lived in Rome from 1646 to 1652, was active again in Brussels in 
1656 (when he intended to found an Academy of Design) and cannot with 
certainty be shown to have been resident in Amsterdam until mid-166r1, 
although there is good reason to believe that he moved there in 1658 or so. It 
is of course possible that he saw portraits by Van der Helst in Brussels. On the 
other hand it becomes imperative to reconsider the Leningrad portrait in the 
light of its possible coloristic connection with Flemish portrait painting, an 
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investigation which obviously requires knowledge of the original. As a source 
of the pose of the sitter, Trautscholdt has suggested the Double Portrait in the 
Palazzo Venezia in Rome which some attribute to Torbido.’* Even though 
one may feel somewhat hesitant to accept this theory the obligation remains 
to explain that melancholy attitude, and there also remains the problem of 
whether this attitude should be connected with the inscription of the picture. 
However it is almost certain that the Leningrad portrait does not represent the 
painter himself. 

Instead, we seem to know Sweerts’ features from a different composition. 
The portrait which was formerly in the collection of Mr. W. B. Thomas in 
Boston and was acquired by the Allen Memorial Art Museum of Oberlin 
College in 1941 (Fig. 3) has already been claimed asa Self-Portrait by Willem 
Martin.** It must be admitted that this identification is not absolutely certain 
since the identical (but reversed) etching, executed by Sweerts himself, is 
signed only: “Michael Sweerts Eq. Pi. et fe.”*® But the pose of the sitter is 
clearly related to a broad tradition of self-portraiture which had developed 
internationally since the middle of the sixteenth century.*° The mountainous 
landscape of the background points to Italian connections in a portrait other- 
wise patently Netherlandish. The bluish and pink accents of the landscape 
enliven the restrained gamut of the foreground in which only the reddish face 
and the palette speak in more vivid colors, contrasting with the simple black 
and white of coat and shirt. The coloristic connection of the work with Van 
der Helst is undeniable but it is important to realize that the latter’s Se/f- 
Portrait in Hamburg,** which shows a Dutch park in the background, was not 
painted until Sweerts had left Amsterdam (1662) and was done in a more 
grandiloquent manner. The dating of Sweerts’ Self-Portrait hardly offers 
great difficulties. Though it is by no means certain that it was painted in 
Amsterdam, it looks definitely more Dutch than the Leningrad portrait of 
1656. Lazarist’s report of 1661 makes it seem probable that Sweerts spent 
some years in Amsterdam prior to that date. In this report, the missionary 
mentions that Sweerts, “one of the greatest if not the very greatest painter in 
the world” (!), received as many as one hundred gold pieces for a “head” **— 
a reputation which surely took somewhat longer than a year to be acquired 
at a new residence. The Se/f-Portrait may therefore have been done around 
1658-1660, and this would go well with the age of the sitter, which was 34-36 
at that time. The question of whether the surprisingly beautiful, Vermeer-like 
Head of a Youth in Hartford (Fig. 5),?* as well as the related pictures in 
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Stuttgart,** Groningen*® and elsewhere,?* were painted at an earlier phase 
of Sweerts’ career is difficult to decide in the face of the strong stylistic oscilla- 
tions which characterize the painter’s production. However, i am inclined to 
believe that they were indeed done somewhat earlier, and the following obser- 
vations tend to corroborate that view. 

First I should like to call attention to Sweerts’ portrait etchings which have 
so far passed almost unnoticed. The likeness of one “G. v. Borght” (so spelled 
on the sheet of paper which the sitter holds in his left hand) *" is distinguished 
by very simple composition, interpretation and costume, in strong contrast to 
the gentleman of another etching (Bartsch 5) ** who is characterized by an 
elegant pose (reminiscent of Van der Helst and Dujardin), a wig and an 
almost imperious turning of his head (Fig. 1). Both were etched after paint- 
ings now lost, since their signatures contain the remark “Pi. et fe.” after the 
artist’s name, as in the case of the Se/f-Portrait. Both exhibit a rather spon- 
taneous and delicate etching technique in the faces while background and 
dresses (with the exception of the light parts) are executed in very regular 
cross-hatchings. A remarkable feature is the indication of moisture in the 
right eye of the elegant unknown man (Fig. 1) by clever graphic means 
which produce exactly the same effect that was achieved coloristically in the 
portrait in Hartford (Fig. 5). It seems to me that the most probable technical 
and stylistic source of these etchings were the works of Cornelis Visscher (II). 
Although this master worked in a mixed technique of engraving and etching— 
Sweerts’ prints are pure etchings—the systematic regularity of his shading 
lines, combined with a light and spirited treatment of the flesh parts, shows 
the closest similarity to Sweerts’ procedure.*® This connection would support 
the assumption—probable in itself—that Sweerts’ portrait etchings belong to 
his Dutch period and may be dated about 1660. If our dating of the Oberlin 
portrait is correct, the years around 1658-60 are by necessity also the terminus 
post for the corresponding etching; while the costume of the man in B. 5 
seems to exclude a much earlier date as clearly as does its style, which is rather 
strongly reminiscent of Dujardin.*° 

Until now, very little was known about Sweerts’ last period. The appearance, 
in older sales and inventories, of subjects such as a Persian, an Indian Raven, 
and a Cockatoo,** was reported wits wonderment by the first modern writers 
on Sweerts. This has become easily understandable in the light of our present 
knowledge but the pictures themselves have not been recovered. It must remain 
uncertain whether the strange Double Portrait, which is here published for the 
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first time (Fig. 4),** is identical with the Persian of the sale of 1719. But it 
surely is a late work of the master. The turbaned man in front, whose attention 
is so forcefully called to something outside of the picture by the second figure 
behind, holds a sheet of paper on which one reads: “Sig: mio videte la strada 
di salute per la mano di sweerts.” I consider it very probable that this inscrip- 
tion, as well as that eager hand, point to an image of Mary or Christ which was 
joined to our painting in the form of a diptych,** and that the pointing man is 
none other than Sweerts himself, the painter of the “road to salvation” to which 
the sitter, evidently a man of elevated rank, is being directed. The features of 
the man in the background seem to go well with those of the Oberlin Se/f- 
Portrait (Fig. 3). The “Cavaliere” has become a proselytizer. According to 
Lazarist’s report of 1661 Sweerts had by then been converted to a “holy life”: 
he ate no meat, fasted almost constantly, slept on the hard floor, distributed his 
money among the poor, etc. ; also, he had already vowed unrestricted obedience 
to Francois Pallu.** This conversion had probably been brought about by 
Pallu’s agent de Chameson, who had been sent to Amsterdam in 1659 to 
supervise the construction of the ill-fated ship St. Louis and who joined Sweerts 
two years later on his way to the Orient.** A terminus post for the picture seems 
to be provided by Sweerts’ own turban (if our identification is correct) , and 
this would indicate that the painting, which is unusually small, was done 
somewhere in Asia in or after the year 1662. Some points remain enigmatic. 
Why, for instance, should the inscription be in Italian? If we may believe 
Lazarist, Sweerts mastered seven languages;** but that could hardly have 
justified his addressing an Oriental in Italian unless there was a special reason 
for it! Whatever the explanation may be, the picture is of an unusual type and 
interesting as the only one yet known to represent the artist’s last period. Its 
colors are somewhat lighter and more varied than in previous periods of the 
artist's activity. The tan turbans are placed against a blue background; the coat 
of the stranger is maroon, and Sweerts’ own is of a light reddish tint. This color 
gamut separates the picture not only from the “early” work of Sweerts’ Roman 
period*’ but also from the Vermeer-like paintings of his middle phase and 
from the portrait of 1656. On the other hand, the treatment of the sky indicates 
a somewhat closer stylistic connection with the Oberlin Se/f-Portrait (Fig. 3), 
and there also exists some similarity between the new Double Portrait and the 
etching B. 5 (Figs. 1 and 4) in the roundish design of the fingers and the 
brilliant rendering of the highlights. 

As stated before, Sweerts’ output was uneven in quality. Next to such master- 
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pieces as the Hartford Portrait of a Youth (Fig. 5), the Detroit Studio, and the 
Stuttgart Senses, we find paintings of distinctly minor inspiration and execu- 
tion. But Sweerts is never entirely dull, and as his name becomes more widely 
known it is increasingly necessary to guard against wrong attributions. ** In any 
event, the search for genuine works by his hand will remain a fascinating 
endeavor even if it should result in the recovery of nothing more important 
than a Cockatoo. 


* M. Martin, “Michiel Sweerts als Schilder,’ Oud Holland, XXV (1907), 133-156. 

? Vol. XXXII (1938), pp. 348-350. 

*C. Verwoerd, C.M., “Michael Sweerts, een nederlandsch kunstschilder uit de XVIIIe [sic] eeuw, aspirant 

broeder-missionaris,’ Het Missiewerk, X VIL (1937), 166-168. 

* Adrien Launay, Lettres de Monseigneur Pallu, two volumes published by the Société des Missions Etrangéres, 

Angouléme, 1905; idem, Histoire Générale de la Société des Missions Etrangéres, Paris, 1894; idem, Docu- 

ments Historiques relatifs a la Société des Missions Etrangéres, 1904 (not in the book trade). 

* Louis Baudiment, Frangois Pallu, Principal Fondateur de la Société des Missions Etrangéres (1626-1684), 

Paris, 1934 (also as thesis). 

* Launay, Lesires . . . I, p. 9. 

* Baudiment, op. cit., pp. 96-97. 

* Launay, Lettres .. . 1, pp. 6-7 (my translation). The last words are from Matt. 3:15. 

* Op. cit., p. 118, note 3, from a letter in the Archives of the Society (my translation). 

** F. de Haan, Oud-Batavia, second ed., Bandoeng, 1935, 1, 508, cited after H. Gerson, Ausbreitung und 

Nachwirkung der hollindischen Malerei des 17. Jahrhunderts, Haarlem, 1942, p. 542. Gerson denies that 

this passage could apply to Sweerts; but we have no reason to believe that the artist, after having left Pallu, 
ame ‘‘a pious a If the etching, Weigel no. 19: “Wilder mit Bogen, vom Riicken gesehen,” should 

belong to this phase of Sweerts’ activity, it would speak for the above identification because it is signed: 

“Michael Sweerts Eq. in. et fe.”’ 

** Documents . . .1, 311, note 1. 

** See the documents published by G. J. Hoogewerff, Nederlandsche Kunstenaars te Rome (1600-1725) 

(Studien van het Nederlandsche Historische Instituut te Rome, Ill), The Hague, 1942, pp. 37-38, in which 

Sweerts is called 25 and 27 years old in 1649 and 1651, respectively. These dates have already been utilized 

by Trautscholdt in Thieme-Becker, op. cit. 

** Baudiment, op. cit., pp. 251 ff. 

** Histoire Générale .. .1, 70. 

** See Baudiment, op. cit., pp. 381-383. The print by Nicolas de Larmessin, which Baudiment illustrates to 

p. 376, was made in 1672 from a portrait dated by Baudiment ca. 1659-1661. This could therefore be 

assumed to reproduce Sweerts’ portrait of Pallu made before their departure from Marseilles; but stylistically 

it looks rather unlike Sweerts and more in the trend of Nanteuil or Mellan. Baudiment (p. 97, note 1) has 

tentatively connected that passage of Pallu’s letter with an oil painting preserved in the Seminary of the 

Société des Missions-Etrangéres but he speaks of that picture (which is unknown to me) as exhibiting a 

“technique médiocre.” 

** Martin, op. cit., cat. no. 4 and passim; A. Neoustroieff, “Niederlaindische Gemialde in der Kaiserlichen 

Akademie der Kiinste zu St. Petersburg,” Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst, N.F., XVIII (1907), 36-40. 

According to Neoustroieff, the picture was formerly called The Bankrupt. 

** Trautscholdt in Thieme-Becker, op. cit. Good reproductions of the Roman Double Portrait are found in 

Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, N.F., VII (1933), 131, fig. 105, and in Rivista del 

aie I — di Archeologia e Storia deil’ Arte, 1 (1929), to p. 134 (with attribution to Domenico Mancini 

iocco). 

Op. cit., cat. no. 1 and plate to p. 133. On canvas, 36 x 281 inches. Exhibited in Boston (Copley Society), 

1903, no. 86, and 1939 (Museum of Fine Arts), no. 129 and pl. 61. Previously in the collection of Edward 

Twopenny in London, sold in London, March 5, 1902, no. 57 (as by Terborch); Mr. and Mrs. William Tudor 

Gardener, Gardener, Maine. While in the Gardener collection it was shown at the Boston Museum exhibition, 

“Art in New England” (1939), no. 129. Phoebus, Il (1949), 121. 

** Bartsch no. 3; Martin, op. cit., p. 136. Reproduced in Elfried Bock. Geschichte der graphischen Kunst 

(Propylaen-Kunstgeschichte), Berlin, 1930, p. 371. Weigel saw in it a portrait of Gerard Terborch. 

** See L. Goldscheider, 500 Selbstportrats, Vienna, 1936 (Phaidon ed.), passim. It is true that the combination 

of palette and landscape may be unique. 

** Ibid., fig. 226, and J. J. de Gelder, Bartholomeus van der Helst, Rotterdam, 1921, pp. 99-100. 

** Verwoerd, op. cit., p. 167. 
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** From the collection of Lord Northbourne, see Trautscholdt in Thieme-Becker. V. Bloch, Maandblad voor 
Beeldende Kunsten, XXIV (1948), 64. The similar portrait of a girl in Duncton Castle (43 x 36.8 cm, 
N. Pevsner, Burlington Magazine, LXV1 (1935), 2 and 30; A. B. de Vries, Jam Vermeer van Delft, Basel, 
1945, pl. 19 and p. 65) cannot be the companion piece of the Hartford picture (36.7 x 29.2 cm.) as was 
suggested by Trautscholdt. In the discussion of the relationship between Sweerts and Vermeer, it has usually 
been overlooked that Sweerts left Holland in 1661, that is, at a time when Vermeer's style was only just on the 
»int of maturing! This problem is as fascinating as it is full of complexities. 
* Martin, op. cit., cat. nos. 19 and 20; see also no. 21. 
*® See the Groningen catalogue, no. 24, with reference to a drawing attributed to Sweerts (no. 123), both 
from the collection of C. Hofstede de Groot. 
** See our note 23 and the fascinating portrait of a deceased young boy, recently published by V. Bloch, op. ¢#t., 
XXVI (1950), 217. 
** Bartsch no. 4. 
** The occasional identification of the sitter with the Grand Elector of Brandenburg cannot be taken seriously. 
** Compare, e.g., Visscher's portraits of Joost van den Vondel, dated 1657 (a detail was illustrated by 
P. Kristeller, Kupferstich und Holzschnitt in Vier Jabrbunderten, fourth ed., Berlin, 1922, p. 367), and of 
Gellius de Bouma, dated 1656 (reproduced by E. Bock, op. cit., p. 367). 
*° Compare, e.g., his so-called Self-Portrait of 1666 in Hanover ( Hofstede de groot, no. 371). 
** Martin, op. cit., cat. nos. 34, 42, 43. See also our note 10. 
*? 2214 x 17 cm. Now in a private collection in New York. I owe my acquaintance with the picture and a 
photograph of it to Mr. S. Nijstad in Lochem, Holland. Is there a connection with the etching of a “Bust of an 
Oriental with open mouth, profile to the right’ which is mentioned by Trautscholdt in Thieme-Becker? A 
young man with a turban also appears in the etching Bartsch 11. 
** Compare, e.g., the pictures of Mary and Christ which were engraved by J. Troyen: Martin, op. cit., cat 
nos. 27 and 28; also no. 40 ( Joseph and Mary). 
** Verwoerd, op. cit., p. 167 
** Ibid., pp. 166 f. The lay brother Philippe de Chameson-Foissy died in 1674 at the age of 42, at Masuli- 
patam (Launay, Documents . . .1, 311, note 1). 
** Verwoerd, op. cit., p. 167. 
*"It is true that these differ among each other with regard to their coloristic appearance, even within the 
same year 1652 (see Trautscholdt in Thieme-Becker). But those among them which exhibit stronger colors 
(e.g., Amsterdam, no. 2282a) produce a deeper, darker, and more fully three-dimensional effect than the 
present work. 
** A fuller treatment of Sweerts’ art of portraiture would of course have to investigate all the works enumer- 
ated by Martin and Trautscholdt. Among these, there are genuine, even signed, paintings which I do not know 
But some others will surely have to be eliminated, including the Family Group in London (no. 1699) and the 
Youth in Lucca. Also apocryphal is the Boy with a Lemon in Los Angeles (Bulletin of the Art Division of the 
Los Angeles County Museum, 1 (1947), 10). Even a Self-Portrait by Susanna Mayr has been attributed to 
Sweerts as was pointed out by Gerson, op. cit., p. 275. 








FRANCOIS LE MOYNE AND 
ANTOINE WATTEAU 


By JACQUES WILHELM 
Translation by Liselotte Moser 


COIS LE MOYNE,' heir to the decorative traditions of Le Brun 

® and Charles de La Fosse, kept alive under the Regency and into the 

beginning of the reign of Louis XV the spirit of the art of the “great 
century” while foreshadowing that of the “century of graces.” 

Born in 1688, only four years after Watteau, they belong to the same gen- 
eration, though Watteau died in 1721, sixteen years before Le Moyne. The 
two artists seem to represent rather exactly the opposite poles of the pictorial 
conceptions of their time. Chief court painter (premier peintre du roi) in 
1763, great decorator, historical and mythological painter, occasionally por- 
trait and landscape painter, Francois Le Moyne, from about 1724, was the 
most prominent representative of official art, while Watteau always remained 
an independent. Le Moyne made the trip to Italy; Watteau never went there. 
Le Moyne was a professor at the Royal Academy where Watteau, though 
he became a member in 1717, appeared only twice. Le Moyne was famous 
and his talent undisputed; Watteau was understood and really appreciated 
by only a small group of amateurs. Posterity has inverted the judgment of 
their contemporaries, and modern sensibility, finding a mysterious conso- 
nance between Watteau’s genius and its own emotions, has justly made his 
name famous while that of Le Moyne has fallen into oblivion. 

This rapid parallel aims merely at situating Le Moyne. There is no question 
of comparing his very real talent to the genius of Watteau. But the disdain 
in which Le Moyne is held today seems excessive when some of the most in- 
significant painters of the end of the eighteenth century enjoy such singular 
favor. Who nowadays is familiar with more of his work than the ceiling of 
the Salon d’Hercule at Versailles and the Hercules and Omphale in the Louvre? 
Oblivion is often the fate of the artists who dedicated themselves to the 
“grand manner’”’; it is the present day reverse of their past triumphs. Do we, 
perhaps, disdain their talent because it cannot be made use of in our modern 
homes? The taste of amateurs and art dealers infiltrates even into museums. 
The themes of history and fable are no longer familiar even to the cultural 
élite. Mythology has lost its poetic potential in our eyes. To do justice to the 
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Fig. 1, FRANCOIS LE MOYNE, Study for the Figure of the Attendant in the 
L ; 


Woman in the Bath,” Hermitage 


Paris, Louvre 


Fig. 2. FRANCOIS LE MOYNE, Clytia 
Private Collection 
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Fig. 3, FRANCOIS LE MOYNE, Hunting Breakfast 


> 
Munich Pinakothek 





Fig +. FRANCOIS LE MOYNE, 


¢, 5, FRANCOIS LE MOYNE, 
Definitive study for he Valet Sina 


Fig. 6. FRANCOIS LE MOYNE, 
y for the Valet in the Another study for the Vale: 
“Hunting Breakfast” New York, Metropolitan 


ockholm, National Musenn Museum of Art 


in the “Hunting Breakfast’ 
Paris, Private Collection S 


<— Fig. 7. FRANCOIS LE MOYNE, 

Stud) for the Seated Huntes oT 
the “Hunting Breakfast” 

Paris, M. De Lens Collection 


+ Fig. 8. FRANCOIS LE MOYNE, 
Another stud) for the Seated Hunte 
Paris, Private Collection 








Fig. 9. ANTOINE WATTEAU, Stud) of a Signboard for a Hairdresser’s Shop 
Paris, Louvre 
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Fig. 10. After FRANCOIS LE MOYNE, Study of parts of 
Le Moyne’s “Hercules and Om phale”’ 
Paris, Ecole des Beaux-Arts 





works of the past we must place them, in imagination, in the environment for 
which they were conceived. 

But the history of taste shows abrupt turns. The great Bolognese, the 
Genoese and the Neapolitans, formerly extolled to the skies, are receiving a 
new measure of favor in the wake of some great Italian exhibitions. After a 
long rest they reappear young and original to our eyes. Perhaps the best of the 
French eighteenth century academicians will soon have the same fate? 

It is remarkable that in an epoch where so many books are dedicated to the 
painters of the past, Francois Le Moyne has not yet found a biographer. A 
summary chapter in the History of Painters by Charles Blanc, published in 
1865 ;? a few pages by Paul Mantz in a work dedicated to several artists;* and 
a short monograph whose catalogue remains incomplete, published by 
M. Charles Saunier in 1928,* form the balance of the general surveys of his 
work. One may add various articles treating some particular point. A number 
of the principal compositions by the first court painter of Louis XV have never 
been reproduced in France. Finally, many of his works, especially his draw- 
ings, appear here and there under false attributions. Since 1938 I have under- 
taken to reconstitute piecemeal the stages of his activity, which was consider- 
able.® Today I present some of the results of my latest researches by placing 
together for the first time a group of paintings and drawings which, through a 
succession of curious errors, have all been attributed to Watteau. This phe- 
nomenon is, however, not as surprising as one might think. There are innu- 
merable critics who have dedicated their efforts toward discovery, at all costs, 
of new works by the author of the Fétes Galantes without, however, having 
sufficiently studied or understood the style of their idol. That Pater, Quilliard, 
Mercier and so many other satellites of Watteau have been confounded with 
him® is at least explained by the identity of the themes they treated. In the case 
of Le Moyne these confusions are more surprising. 

However, Watteau’s @uvre contains some mythological compositions as 
well as some studies of the nude. He did not ignore the academicians but even 
let himself be inspired by a work of Louis de Boullongne.” On the other hand, 
two or three times at least Le Moyne treated subjects typical of Watteau. It is 
also certain that the two artists were well acquainted, for they were students 
of the Royal Academy at the same time, and both were on friendly terms with 
Julienne, at whose sale twenty drawings and two paintings by Le Moyne 
appeared. But these relations no doubt became more distant later and there is 
no proof that they were maintained at all. If one cannot conceive a possible 
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influence of Le Moyne on Watteau, the latter having died at the end of Le 
Moyne’s slow beginnings, he perhaps occasionally did come under the sway of 
his old comrade, as the drawings published in this article may lead one to 
suppose. 

In my eyes these affinities are superficial and mistakes are due only to a lack 
of artistic sensibility. Some scholars have already been able to give back to 
Le Moyne some pages falsely attributed to Watteau, and this article merely 
completes the work of Philippe Burty, W. Biirger, Dacier and K. T. Parker. 


In the catalogue of the exhibition “Paintings of the French School” of 1860 
there appears under the name of Watteau a Woman with Sunflower (Fig. 2), 
the Clytia of the Metamorphoses, which then belonged to the Van Cuyck 
collection. Seated beside a pool, in front of a landscape which looks like stage 
scenery, this Clytia doesn’t have much in common with the style of Watteau. 
Indeed, almost at once William Biirger recognized this painting as a work of 
Le Moyne.® This correction did not prevent the painting, which in the mean- 
time had changed hands, from appearing in 1910 at the exhibition of French 
art in Berlin again under the name of Watteau. It is only fair to note that such 
an attribution once more aroused the protests of some critics. The drawing, 
as well as the color, indeed speak against it. In 1929 Messrs. Dacier and 
Vuaflart were, I believe, the first to observe that the inverted bust of the Clytia 
reproduced that of the attendant of the Bather in the large painting at the 
Hermitage.® I will add that a sensitive study by Le Moyne, for the bust of this 
attendant, exists in the cabinet des dessins of the Louvre (Fig. 1). It is in red 
chalk, a technique rather rarely used by the artist. Almost all of his drawings 
are done in black chalk with white touches on cream colored or sometimes 
blue paper. It is important to note that critics and experts have never attributed 
any of Le Moyne’s drawings to Watteau except those done in red chalk, which 
is self-explanatory. 

It is, in fact, a red chalk drawing which K. T. Parker gave back to its true 
author in 1929.’° This magnificent female torso, of rich and supple work- 
manship, figured among the works of Watteau in the files of the British 
Museum. In reality it is the study after the living model by Le Moyne for the 
torso of Omphale in the Hercules and Omphale in the Louvre. Another red 
chalk drawing, formerly attributed to Watteau, is in the files of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts.** It shows, on the same page, various studies for the same painting: 
the torso of the woman; the hand of Hercules holding the spindle; his leg; and 
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the hand of Amor holding up a bowl of fruit (Fig. 10). This page is not by 
Watteau and I, for my part, do not believe it to be the work of Le Moyne 
either. These studies are not directed like the figures of the painting but like 
those of the engraving by Laurent Cars, which may have served as a study 
object to some gifted artist of Le Moyne’s environment. 

During my research chance has permitted me to associate a series of five 
red chalk drawings dispersed in various collections, four of which were 
hitherto given to Watteau. These attributions seemed to me untenable and the 
graphic characteristics made me think immediately of Le Moyne. I have been 
able to connect them with a little-known painting by the artist, for which they 
were all made. 

This, a large Hunting Breakfast in the Munich Pinakothek (Fig. 3), rep- 
resents a theme unique in Le Moyne’s euvre.’? In an artificial landscape with 
bluish distances and trees reminiscent of the stage, a group of ladies and gen- 
tlemen have dismounted for a picnic in front of a bridge and a rustic cottage. 
These persons wear high lace collars, berets and slashed sleeves. They are 
dressed “in the Spanish manner” as it was then called, although these fashions 
were derived from the paintings of Rubens, especially from the Garden of 
Love. The composition as a whole, one must admit, is very conventional and 
the figures are not grouped very advantageously. The work is signed “F. 
Lemoine” and comes from the famous collection of the Duke of Zweibriicken. 
Charles Saunier catalogued it and also listed in his catalogue of the work of 
Francois Le Moyne a Standing Man Pouring Drink, No. 33 (Fig. 5), but did 
not recognize in it a study for the valet at the left of the painting. This red 
chalk drawing was acquired in France by Count Tessin and is inscribed with 
the name le Moyne in an eighteenth century handwriting in which, however, 
one must not see a signature. This attribution has always been respected in 
Stockholm where the drawing is now located.’* The figure does not have 
exactly the same position as in the painting, a fact which is perfectly explained 
since there exist two other red chalk drawings for the same valet, attesting the 
earnestness of the artist’s studies. One of these, where the valet wears the same 
costume, shows him in a slightly different attitude and turned in another direc- 
tion (Fig. 6). It was listed as a work of Watteau in the catalogue of the 
Decloux sale in 1898.'* Acquired by Mr. G. Blumenthal, it was given to the 
Metropolitan Museum with his collection. Finally, a lucky chance recently 
brought to my attention a third red chalk drawing for the same valet but in 
which the attitude and costume are exactly the same as in the painting (Fig. 4). 
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It is the definitive study by Le Moyne. It comes from the Houppe collection, 
rich in beautiful French eighteenth century drawings, which their owner in 
great part left to the Musée des Arts Decoratifs. In the Houppe collection the 
drawing was considered to be a work of Watteau. M. Houppe made a present 
of it to the amateur who owns it today and who kept it under the same 
attribution.*® 

It is quite probable that Le Moyne made many red chalk studies for the 
various personages of the Hunting Breakfast, and that gradually more of them 
will be found. One chance leading to another, I have been able to identify two 
studies for the half-reclining hunter for whom the valet is pouring wine. These 
again are red chalk drawings. One of them represents the entire figure (Fig. 
7) and belongs to the collection of M. De Lens.*® In the other (Fig. 8) the 
legs are omitted and details of one arm and one hand have been added at the 
sides. It is kept in another private collection.** M. Jacques Mathey, one of the 
best connoisseurs of French drawings, recognized in it the hand of Le Moyne. 

Here then are five studies which, with one exception, had been given to 
Watteau. But in my opinion the three studies for the valet cannot be mis- 
taken with drawings of this master. Their line is fluent and not nervous and 
the faces are impersonal. The red chalk is paler, treated more linearly. The 
attitudes lack the naturalness which distinguish Watteau’s figures and his 
emphatic lines and vibrating lights are absent. In a word, the red chalk style 
of the two artists is utterly different. 

However, the two studies for the seated hunter do show traces of a direct 
influence by Watteau. The hands are rather nervous, certain lines are rein- 
forced with darker red chalk and it is understandable that these drawings were 
taken to be by Watteau. When Le Moyne undertook, no doubt on commission, 
to paint a work so different from his usual subjects, he perhaps felt the necessity 
of getting inspiration from Watteau’s compositions. Certain analogies may 
be noticed between the Hunting Breakfast and Watteau's Halt of the Hunt in 
the Wallace collection, for instance a woman dismounting with the aid of a 
man. But these resemblances are superficial. The spirit of the two works is too 
different. Le Moyne’s painting is closer to certain fétes galantes or hunting 
scenes by Parrocel or De Troy. 

It seems necessary to me to describe a very important work, although I have 
not been able to rediscover it. Perhaps this article will help in its reappearance, 
for it probably still exists hidden no doubt in some foreign collection. Among 
the masterpieces in the collection of the singer Baroilhet which were sold in 
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1860, there was a large canvas attributed to Watteau and showing in a hori- 
zontal composition the interior of a hairdresser’s establishment.'* Purchased 
by M. Blanc,.this work was lent in the same year to the admirable exhibition 
organized by the art critic Philippe Burty at the Martinet Gallery under the 
title “Paintings of the French School, principally of the Eighteenth Century, 
from Collections of Amateurs.”*® It would have been quite admissible if this 
work had figured there under the name of Watteau. Indeed, eighteenth century 
French painting had only just come back into favor and Watteau, the Embar- 
cation excepted, was absent from the Louvre. This exhibition was the first and 
sensational public rehabilitation of the art of an essentially French century. 
Watteau was then hardly better known than Le Moyne, and the Goncourts’ 
work not yet published. Nevertheless, Philippe Burty attributed the work in 
question to Le Moyne, under whose name it is listed in the catalogue. He had 
observed the following passage concerning the year 1718 in the chapter 
dedicated to Le Moyne by d’Argenville: 
During his stay at Amiens, he [Le Moyne] made another signboard for a 
hairdresser, which is no longer exposed to the ravages of the weather, since 
the hairdresser has placed it inside his shop. This signboard is composed of 
fifteen figures, the chief of them being a wig maker showing a great periwig 
to three gentlemen; near them is a valet nonchalantly leaning on the back of 
a chair; a young man lolls in an easy chair, another looks at himself in a 
mirror; there is a young man having his hair cut; one helper sharpens his 
razor, another dresses a periwig; finally, three or four women seem to be 
braiding hair in a little closet which fills up one of the corners of the paint- 
ing.?° 
This description by d’Argenville corresponds exactly to a description of the 
work exhibited in 1860 given in an article by W. Biirger about that exhibition. 
The great critic there adds a more personal and valuable note: “All these 
personages elegantly cast in elongated proportions have something of the 
style of Watteau, while at the same time the harmony of the light, and the 
grays of the background recall Chardin.” 
The catalogue of Madame Blanc’s auction in 1876 finally gave the following 
description: 
This important composition represents the interior of a hairdresser'’s shop. 
Its proprietor is occupied in showing a curled and powdered periwig to some 
rich gentlemen, another looks at himself in a mirror. In the foreground a man 
sitting in an easy chair is stroking his chin. On the right the hairdresser’s 
assistants shave and curl their clients. In the background some pretty little 
figures may be seen. This composition is adorned with tapestries and numer- 
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ous well-painted accessories. The originality of the scene, the correctness of 
the attitudes, the wit of the gestures and the beautiful quality of the paint 
cause this picture to be regarded as a curious example of French painting. 


This, then, must without any possible doubt be the famous signboard painted 
by Le Moyne during his sojourn in Amiens in 1718, when he was executing a 
series of large religious paintings for the Franciscan monastery of that city, 
of which some still exist. The artist was then thirty years of age, but he was 
little known, having until then worked in the studio of Galloche. The hair- 
dresser’s signboard was one of his first paintings to attract notice. 

This large canvas (1 m. x 2.25 m.) was bought May 3, 1876, at the sale of 
Mme. Blanc by Arthur Stevens, art dealer and brother of the painter Alfred 
Stevens.*? The latter had married Miss Blanc. Mme. Vivier-Stevens has kindly 
written to tell me that she well remembers having seen this canvas in the 
drawing-room of her grandfather, Dr. Blanc. M. Dieterle, the successor of 
Arthur Stevens and the present owner of the latter’s archives, searched them 
but unfortunately without success. The trace of this so important work is thus 
temporarily lost. As far as I know neither engraving nor photograph of it exist. 

Right at the start of my investigation I was struck by the proportions of this 
canvas, so similar though smaller than those of Gersaint’s signboard (1.63 m. 
x 3.04 m.), by the relationship of the subject matter of these works, both 
representing interiors of shops, and by the nearness of the dates, Le Moyne’s 
signboard being painted in 1718, Watteau’s in 1720. Lastly, the fact that both 
paintings were placed in an identical manner, above shop fronts and doubt- 
lessly at an angle, en plafond as it was then called, impressed me. Neither the 
one nor the other remained long exposed to the weather, Le Moyne’s picture 
being taken inside the shop, Watteau’s being sold by Gersaint. What connec- 
tion could there have been between these two works, which so rapidly gained 
public esteem? 

These coincidences, to which none of the historians of Gersaint’s signboard 
seem to have paid attention, become doubly impressive with the addition of 
another still more curious one: the files of the collection of drawings at the 
Louvre contain a red chalk drawing by Watteau which represents the interior 
of a hairdresset’s shop (Fig. 9)** and which, without corresponding abso- 
lutely to the descriptions given by d’Argenville and Thoré-Burger of Le 
Moyne’s signboard, comes close to it in the composition of certain groups. 
This red chalk drawing, much wider than high, is undoubtedly a sketch for a 
painted signboard, for on both sides the shop is framed in the foreground by a 
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kind of stage prop composed of draped curtains in front of which tall periwigs 
are placed on pedestals. A similar arrangement probably existed in Le Moyne’s 
painting, since the author of the catalogue of the Blanc sale writes: “This 
composition is adorned with tapestries and numerous well-painted acces- 
sories.” These, in view of the subject, probably were placed, not on the walls 
of the shop but in the foreground on both sides. 

There are of course only seven figures in this sketch of Watteau’s. However, 
several of them are in attitudes like those described by d’Argenville. The hair- 
dresser “showing a great periwig to three gentlemen” is present in the drawing 
of the Louvre, but shows this wig to only one gentleman. The man looking in 
the mirror exists in the lost painting as well as in the drawing. The same is 
true of the clerk who dresses a wig, and of the young man sitting in the center, 
but the Louvre drawing does not contain the closet with the three or four 
women which was a part of the painting. The Louvre, drawing after all is 
merely a sketch which could have been modified later. 

In the Louvre files a second sketch for a signboard by the same hand and 
also in red chalk is mounted on the same board. It seemingly represents the 
interior of a draper’s shop. I am not a specialist on Watteau’s work but 
M. Jacques Mathey, at present the best connoisseur in France of that master’s 
drawings, has no doubt at all concerning the attribution of these two sketches. 
He considers them to belong to the period between 1707 and 1710, that is to 
say to the youth of the artist, at the time of his entering the studio of Gillot and 
afterwards that of Claude Audran. MM. Dacier and Vuaflart write: “Watteau 
imitated . . . Gillot in his manner of elongating the legs of his figures and 
tapering the extremities to such an extent that the feet end in needle-sharp 
points. One may mention the two drawings by Watteau, of which one rep- 
resents a barber shop, the other the interior of a store of some kind.” In this 
connection it is interesting to observe in Figure 6 of this article that the legs 
of the small figure at the left are treated in the same manner, although mt 
drawing is by Le Moyne. 

I do not pretend to suggest reconsideration of the attribution to Watteau of 
these two sketches. But it must be noted that drawings of total compositions 
by Watteau are exceedingly rare and that none of his biographers of the 
eighteenth century ever mentioned other signboards or projects of signboards 
except that of Gersaint. At the same time the inscription “Watteau” in the right 
corner of the hairdresser’s shop sketch is certainly not a signature. If this 
drawing is really Watteau’s work it cannot have been inspired by Le Moyne’s 
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Amiens signboard, which was painted in 1718. At that time the least sketch 
by Watteau reveals a much superior mastery. It would be equally difficult to 
assume that Le Moyne might have known such a slight sketch. But could 
Watteau actually have painted the signboard of which only this sketch is 
known to us, and could Le Moyne have seen it in Paris? 

A simple coincidence is more probable. Many signboards represented the 
interiors of the shops to which they had to attract customers. M. Gustave Lebel, 
in publishing two charming sketches for a hatter’s signboard,** also from the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century, quotes the two sketches from the Louvre, 
the signboard of Amiens of whose existence he seems to be aware only through 
d’Argenville’s text, and another signboard, now lost, of which the sketch is 
preserved through an eighteenth century engraving and’ which was painted 
by Chardin in his youth for a barber-druggist, and concludes also that it was 
customary in Watteau’s time to reproduce the interior of a shop on its sign- 
board. Speaking of the small anonymous sketches for a hatter’s signboard, and 
comparing them to Gersaint’s signboard, he writes, as I should have done in 
his place: “Does a resemblance of this kind spring simply from the similarity 
of the subject matter, or should one believe that Watteau remembered the 
hatter’s signboard which he might have known in his youth? In any case we 
have proof that signboard painting was practiced in Watteau’s youth by 
painters of talent and quite according to the conception which later led him 
to the execution of his masterpiece.” M. G. Lebel also recalls the opinion of 
Louis de Fourcaud, according to which Watteau “probably painted more 
signboards than was ever told.” If that is true, it would have been during his 
sojourn at Gillot’s, who certainly painted such works himself; Watteau’s sketch 
does not contradict this, rather the contrary. 

It seems important to me to point out a much later work but whose com- 
position recalls that of the hairdressers’ signboards described in this article. 
This is a small canvas sold at the Burat auction under the designation “attrib- 
uted to Lépicié.”** It is so described also in the catalogue of the works of 
Lépicié established by Ph. G. Dreyfus,*” whom I, however, suspect of not 
having seen the picture personally, since his description of it is borrowed 
from the Burat sale catalogue. The painting represents the interior of a hair- 
dresser’s shop. It contains the closet where the women are working; a man 
being shaved; one who dresses a wig; eleven figures altogether. Ph. G. Dreyfus 
does not mention an anonymous engraving, of which the Musée Carnavalet 
possesses a copy and which corresponds in every detail to the description in 
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the catalogue of the Burat sale. The engraving carries the title: “La boutique 
du perruquier” and the inscription: “Avec privilége, du Triangle d’or Hétel 
des Ursins Derriére St. Denis de la Chartre, Et a la Comette.” A second 
engraving, Hatter’s shop, forms a companion piece, 

Through the style of the anonymous, mediocre engraver the style of Lépicié 
seems indeed to penetrate. Here again a question mark can be posed. If Lépicié 
was the author of this painting, did he know Watteau’s drawing or his hypo- 
thetical signboard and Le Moyne’s signboard? This composition seems to 
continue the imprint of Le Moyne’s painting, of which I have not found a 
trace in the sales catalogues of the eighteenth century. 

All these points deserve closer consideration. Perhaps the rediscovery of the 
signboard from Amiens will some day enable these various problems to be 
solved. 


th the sculptor of 


* The spelling used ordinarily by modern authors, no doubt in order to avoid confusion wi 
the same name, is “Lemoine.” But the artist himself almost always signed his works “Le a, 
publications on this painter I use the original spelling, which has also been adopted by Jal in his Dictionnaire 
Critique . . . of 1872, based on the civil records published there for the first time. 
* Charles Blanc, Histoire des peintres de toutes les écoles, Paris, 1865, vol. 11, Ecole Francaise. 
* Paul Mantz, Lemoine, Boucher, Natoire, Paris, 1880. 
* Charles Saunier, “Fran¢gois Lemoine,” in Dimier, Les peintres francais du XVIII* Siécle, Paris, 1928, vol. 1. 
* Jacques Wilhelm, “Francois Le Moyne,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, November, 1938; idem, “Quelques dessins 
de Francois Le Moyne au Musée du Louvre,” Bull. Société Hist. Art Francais, 1938, fasc. Il; idem, “Francois 
Le Moyne,” Quatorze dessins du Musée du Louvre, Paris, Musées Nationaux, 1941. 
* Robert Rey, Quelques satellites de Watteau, Paris, 1931. 
" Diana's Bath, a painting by Watteau in a private collection, is directly inspired by one of the figures of the 
painting of the same subject by Louis de Boullongne at the Museum of Tours. The figure of Diana in 
Watteau's painting is identical with the attendant in Boullongne’s picture. (Cf. Dacier and Vuaflart, Jean de 
[«lienne et les graveurs de Watteau, 1, 29, repro.) ’ 
H. 0.64 m.; W. 0.21 m. Baroilhet sale, —_ 2 and 3, 1860, No. 129, under the name of Watteau. William 
Biirger in “L’Exposition de tableaux de |'Ecole francaise,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, II] (1860), 274, says of 
this canvas: “An excellent painting . . . which has often passed for Watteau but which, in our opinion, is not 
by him. The type of the head, the character of the drawing, especially in the hands, the reddish quality of the 
color come close to Francois Lemoine. A detail rather typical of this master, the contour traced in brownish- 
red, may also be observed in this painting.” Perhaps the erroneous attribution comes from the fact that 
Watteau, if one believes the sale catalogue of Mme. de la Haye, 1778, painted a C/ytia also. But even at the 
end of the eighteenth century paintings were falsely ascribed to Watteau. This is no doubt the case with the 
Clytia, whose dimensions indicated by the catalogue of that sale (H. 21”; W. 29”) agree with those of Le 
Moyne’s work. 
* Dacier and Vuaflart, op. cit., 1, 176. 
* K. T. Parker, “A Drawing by Fragonard,” Old Master Drawings, Dec., 1929., repro. (red chalk accented 
with black pencil and white chalk). 
™ Bibl. de I'Ecole des Beaux-Arts, No. 34877A in the catalogue. Red and white chalk with black pencil, 
H. 0.251 m.; W. 0.188 m. Formerly Armand collection, gift of Valton, 1908. 
** No. 1362 in the catalogue of the Munich Pinakothek of 1885; No. 126 in the catalogue of 1922. H. 2.09 m.; 
W. 1.84 m. About this painting see Anthony Valabrégue, L’Art francais en Allemagne, 1895, p. 7; and 
Charles Saunier, op. cit., cat. No. 52. This painting, belonging to Duke Carl-Theodor of Zweibriicken, was in 
his collection in Paris. It was saved in 1793 and to the castle of Carlsberg, near Homburg. In 1799 it was 
taken from there to Munich by the Duke’s son Max Joseph after the death of his father. ‘After the death of 
Francois le Moyne, the inventory made on July 4, 1737 (published by Jules Guiffrey in Nouvelles Archives 
de l’Art francais, 1877, p. 203 ff.) mentions among “‘seven pictures painted on canvas, unfinished,” a 
“Departure for the Hunt.” Could this have been a sketch for the Hunting Breakfast, or rather for another 
painting undertaken by the artist on an analogous subject, perhaps as a companion piece to the Munich 
painting, which itself cannot represent a Departure for the hunt? 
** Stockholm, collection of drawings of the National Museum, formerly Tessin collection. 
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** Paris, Decioux sale, February 14-15, 1898, No. 167. Red chalk, H. 0.26 m.; W. 0.16 m., under the name ot 
Watteau. Reproduced in the catalogue; bought for 3900 frs. by G. Blumenthal. See Stella Rubinstein-Bloch, 
Catalogue of the Collection of G. and F. Blamenthal, Paris, 1926-1930, vol. IV, pl. XXIII, under the name 
Watteau. The Blumenthal collection was left to the Metropolitan Museum in 1941. 

** Paris, private collection, red chalk, H. 0.745 m.; W. 0.165 m. Exp. chefs-d’aeuvre des collections parisiennes, 
Musée Carnavalet, No. 161, classed as Watteau in the catalogue but attributed to Le Moyne by J. Wilhelm. 

** Paris, collection of M. de Lens. Red chalk, H. 0.195 m.; W. 0.235 m. 

*" Paris, private collection, red chalk (I have been unable to obtain the dimensions of this drawing which 
recently changed hands). 

** Baroilhet sale, Paris, April 2 and 3, 1860, No. 127. Watteau: Gentlemen at a Hairdresser’s, H. 1.00 m.; 
W. 2.25 m. Sold for 600 frs. 

** Paris, chez Martinet, 1860, Exp. de tableaux de l’Ecole fran¢aise, principalement du XVIII* Siécle, tirés de 
coll. d’amateurs. No. 202 of the catalogue under the correct attribution to Le Moyne. About this painting see 
W. Biirger, op. cit., p. 342. 

** D’Argenville, Abrégé de la vie des plus fameux peintres (Francois Le Moyne), Paris, 1762, IV, 417-428. 
** Paris, Mme. Blanc sale, May 3, 1876, No. 17. Francois Le Moyne; Gentlemen at a Hairdressers, H. 1.00 m.; 
W. 2.25 m. Sold for 8000 frs. to Arthur Stevens. 

7? No. 13.025 of the catalogue. On this and the following drawing see Dacier and Vuaflart, op. cit., 1, 15 
and 114. 

** Gustave Lebel, “A propos de deux esquisses d’enseignes du X VIII* Siécle,” Bull. Société Hist. Art Francais, 
1922, pp. 55-61, unfortunately without reproductions. 

** Paris, Georges Petit Gallery, Jules Burat sale, April 28-29, 1885, No. 125. Attributed to Lépicié: The 
Barbershop, H. 0.31 m.; W. 0.45 m. 800 frs. “In the center a baldheaded man seated in a chair, holding 
shaving plate while an attendant is shaving him; on the right a peasant with a three-cornered hat ieaning on a 
cane watches another attendant dressing a wig; near them is a man being curled. In the background, t 

an open door, several women may be seen sitting around a table near a window, dressing hair.” 

** Philippe Gaston Dreyfus, “Catalogue raisonné de I'ceuvre de Nicolas-Bernard Lépicié,” Bull. Société 
Hist. Art Frangais, 1922, fasc. 1, No. 218 in the catalogue. 





CHARLES CALEB WARD, THE PAINTER OF 
THE “CIRCUS IS COMING” By SAMUEL M. GREEN 


‘ ), TJ RITING in the College Art Journal in the summer issue of 
1947, John I. H. Baur of the Brooklyn Museum has this to say 
of the Circus is Coming by Charles Caleb Ward:* 

.. . it is evasively tantalizing to modern eyes in that it suggests a sensitive 
feeling for a spare rectangular sort of design wedded to an Eakens-like 
intensity of observation. . .. Ward is not listed in any of the standard sources 
of American art. E. P. Richardson, who illustrated the picture in his 
Romantic Painting in America, discovered only that Ward exhibited at the 
National Academy from 1868 to 1890. Otherwise we know nothing of him 

or of his work. 
The purpose of this article is to present some facts and observations about the 
life and work of this mysterious artist.? 

Unhappily, no one picture of the several which have been discovered recently 
share with the Circus is Coming (Fig. 1) its qualities of composition, though 
nearly all have the same intensity of observation. But in spite of this, and also 
in spite of a difference between the style of lettering in the signatures of the 
Circus and those in the recently discovered paintings (which also vary among 
themselves) , there is no question that the painter of the well-known picture is 
also the painter of the others. The reasons for this statement are several. Not 
only is it true that Ward’s name fails to appear in any standard source but a 
perusal of catalogues of exhibitions held elsewhere than at the National 
Academy* as well as a study of sales lists and of newspaper accounts of auc- 
tions* also failed to reveal mention of any other Ward whose Christian and 
middle names or initials could be confused with the Charles C(aleb) Ward 
of the Circus and other paintings similarly signed. Furthermore, much of the 
subject matter of the recently discovered Wards is similar to that of the Circus 
is Coming, as ate the subjects implied in the titles of those as yet undiscovered 
though listed in obituaries and catalogues in St. John, New Brunswick, where 
the artist spent much of his life. The date of the Circus also reasonably coin- 
cides with the life span and productive period of the painter of the other signed 
Wards. But the most conclusive evidence for the identity of the painter of 
the Circus and the others is that of style and technique. This can be seen in a 
comparison of the Circus is Coming with the Path Through the Meadow 
(Fig. 2), found in New Brunswick and signed in the cursive script used by 
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Ward except in the Circus and in his illustrations. The resemblance of the 
two pictures to one another in their small size, meticulous brush work and 
extraordinarily well observed detail is striking. The textures of hair, flesh and 
clothing are very similar, as are the prevailing colors of Venetian and Indian- 
red, violet, chartreuse-green and mustard-yellow. The poses of the little girls 
are particularly closely observed. The relaxed stance of the two foremost girls 
in the Path Through the Meadow, with their childishly protruding stomachs 
revealed through the elegance of their frocks, and the tired slouch of the girl 
carrying the little child in the Circus is Coming are recorded with equal sym- 
pathy. The entwined hands of one of the girls in the Path are similar to those 
of the boy with his back to the observer in the Circus. Less successful is the 
drawing of the little boys in both pictures, the articulation of legs and arms 
under the complex clothing being not very clear. Though the composition of 
the two pictures is quite different, the arrangement of the figures into a group 
of several children separated from one isolated child occurs in both. 


LIFE 


Charles Caleb Ward was born in St. John, New Brunswick, and died on 
February 24, 1896, in Rothesay, Kings County, in the same Province, at the 
age of sixty-five.* He was the grandson of Major John Ward,* a Loyalist who 
left Poughkeepsie, New York, with his regiment in 1783 and settled with 


so many of similar persuasion in St. John, where he became known as “one of 
the founders of the city.”” Charles Caleb was the second son of Charles Ward, 
a successful merchant, and Maria Douglas Ward of Wigton, Scotland. Ward 
as a young man was sent to London by his father to familiarize himself with the 
family business, and there he studied with the water-colorist William Henry 
Hunt (1792-1864). Either before this time or later, the Catalogues of the 
Annual Exhibitions at the National Academy of Design for 1850 and 1851 
list Ward's address as being in New York City. All the titles of Ward’s exhibits 
indicate that they were landscapes’ and thus suggest the inspiration of Durand 
rather than that of Hunt, who was almost exclusively a genre painter. Unfor- 
tunately, none of these early pictures has turned up, but the influence of the 
American artist can be seen clearly in Ward’s earlier pictures, as for instance 
in The Requiem (1868) (Fig. 8), a characteristic picture involving the artist's 
favorite subject, hunting. Here a caribou which has been shot is represented 
with a dog howling beside it, while an Indian in the background is paddling 
across a body of water to retrieve his quarry. The rocks, stones, grass and foliage 
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Fig. 1. CHARLES CALEB WARD, The Circus is Coming 


New York, Stephen C. Clark Collection 


Fig, 2. CHARLES CALEB WARD, Path Through the Meadou 
Si. John, N.B., James G. Harrison Collection 





Fig. 3. CHARLES CALEB WARD, Socatoma 
W% smonnt, P.O . Hazen Hansard, K.C Collection 


Fig. 4. CHARLES CALEB WARD, The Unwelcome Guest 
St. John, N.B., James G. Harrison Collection 





resemble those of Durand, even to the prevalence of umber and sienna in the 
color scheme. 

Whether before or after his stay in New York, evidence in Ward's paintings 
makes it clear that he studied with William Henry Hunt at some time. This is 
seen in the similarity in subject matter and more especially in the technique of 
the two artists. Probably Hunt’s best known pictures are a pair of genre sub- 
jects, The Attack and The Defeat, in the Frederick John Nettlefoid Collection, 
England,*® portraying a boy’s encounter with a meat pudding, pictures which 
achieved fame through the admiration of William Makepeace Thackeray. 
But in Hunt’s water colors in the J. P. Haseltine Collection in London® the 
more straight-forward recording of domestic and rural life are in spirit, if not 
in actual subject matter, closer to Ward’s work. William Henry Hunt was a 
pupil of John Varley together with John Linnell and William Mulready, and 
shared with these men an interest in detail and texture. In Ward’s Path 
Through the Meadow and several other pictures, the countryside is English 
and not North American in character and resembles in general both Linnell’s 
and Hunt’s treatment of similar passages. The background of the Path, espe- 
cially in the upper right, is very similar in feeling, detail and technique to 
Linnell’s The Farmyard in the Haseltine Collection,’® even though the medium 
of the latter is water color. 

The most obvious influence of Hunt on Ward was in technique. Reginald 
Grundy in The Connoisseur writes that Hunt was “an exact and conscientious 
student of nature—one might also add, of nature seen through a microscope.””** 
These remarks could be applied equally well to Ward. The latter’s very fine 
detail can be seen in the Circus to great advantage, but one of the most con- 
spicuous displays of Ward’s “microscopic” vision occurs in a very small 
picture, Socatoma (Fig. 3), portraying an Indian boy ina glade with a recently 
shot ruffed grouse lying beside him. The treatment of the feathers of the bird 
and the daisies of the forest glade bear comparison with the naturalistic detail 
of the Flemish painters of the fifteenth century. Several elderly persons living 
in New Brunswick’? still remember the impression they had as children of 
Mr. Ward painting “closely at his easel,” as one informant put it. Another 
stated that the painter had the reputation of working with his eyes “not more 
than three inches from the canvas,” and gave this as the sole reason for the 
artist’s extraordinary mastery of precision on a small scale. The most striking 
similarity between Hunt and Ward, however, is in the technique of water 
color used by the two men. Hunt is quoted as saying that he could not use a 
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wash.'* This must have been so, since his water colors look stippled even in 
the larger areas of general tonality customarily done in a wash. This is also true 
of Ward’s water colors, where even the sky in Seal Hunters (Fig. 6) is treated 
similarly. Naturally this method, while not achieving the broad results of a 
Winslow Homer, is a much more practical one for the rendering of precise 
detail and variations of texture.** 

In 1856 Charles Caleb Ward married Julia Wetmore of St. George, the 
daughter of the Collector of Customs there and at St. Stephen.*® Tradition 
indicates that he lived in St. George for a while and that he was active in the 
local granite business. He was certainly familiar with the country because it 
appears in his paintings and articles. 

A few years later the painter and his wife must have moved to St. John, for 
the editors of the I//ustrated London News, in connection with an article by 
Ward which appeared in the issue of January 24, 1863, mentioned that the 
author was a resident of St. John. He must still have been there a year later, 
since his infant son died of scarlet fever in 1864 at the family residence of 
Charles Ward, Senior, 20 Wellington Row, where the younger Wards might 
have been living during their stay in the city. Ward spent much time at Quaco, 
across the harbor from St. Martins on the Bay of Fundy, formerly a prosperous 
ship building port. Here the Ward family owned an old dwelling, one of the 
best examples of the simpler kind of eighteenth century architecture remaining 
in the Province. Whether the family had been in possession of the house since 
the arrival of Major Ward from New York is not known, but the Wards had 
been long enough a part of the region to warrant the attachment of the name 
“Ward Hill” to the eminence upon which the house is situated. The red sand- 
stone cliffs of Quaco Head and the region around it appear frequently in 
Ward’s work, notably Anvil Rock, which is prominent in the background of 
Seal Hunters. 

Besides living at his wife’s house and at the two residences of members of 
his family, he also kept an address at 35 Union Square, New York, from 1868 
to 1872, according to the National Academy of Design catalogues. Perhaps 
Ward did this only for the purpose of being eligible to exhibit at the Academy. 
After an absence from the National Academy’s rosters from the year 1872, he 
appears once in 1881 and again in 1883, but significantly his address is “Saint 
Johns” (sic) in the former and completely omitted in the latter. In 1882 Mr. 
and Mrs. Ward settled permanently at Rothesay on the Kennebecasis River, 
about ten miles from St. John. Here, for the remaining years of his life, he 
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must have enjoyed the ever-changing view of the tidal river and the great 
cliff-like hill on the opposite shore, often wreathed in fog or mist. 

From the number of activities and places of residence of the artist, it might 
be surmised that from the time of his trip to England to learn the family busi- 
ness, Ward was urged by convention to be a man of affairs and not an artist, 
and that he was not successful in the former. Perhaps his brief flurry of writing 
for Scribner's and The Century in the late 70’s and early 80's (after the initial 
article of 1863 in the Illustrated London News) reflected an attempt to make 
a success in a field generally considered to be more acceptable than painting, 
and yet one in which Ward would have more scope for his personality than 
in business. The evidence in both his paintings and his articles points to the 
probability that Ward's principal interest was the life of the outdoors, hunting 
and fishing in the company of Indian guides, especially his friend Sebatis, and, 
of course, painting. According to hearsay, Ward’s last years were clouded 
by illness and increased “nearsightedness” which is reflected in his work by 
repetitiousness and the loss of a never-too-strong compositional sense. 

Aside from these bare facts, little more is known of Ward. The only persons 
living who were acquainted with him were children at the time, and there are 
no members of his family or relatives to carry on traditions about him.'* He 
was apparently a large, black-bearded man; most agreeable to children and 
dogs, three of which were his constant companions, in particular an old Cum- 
ber spaniel which appears in many of his pictures. Mrs. Ward was apparently 
equally pleasant, providing an inexhaustible supply of cakes and cookies daily 
for Rothesay children, to judge from the enthusiastic accounts of several 
elderly people who still distinctly remember these sweets. 

What success and reputation did Ward have during his lifetime? Aside 
from the mention of his work in England, the only significant references to him 
are those in the National Academy catalogues, and even those are infrequent 
(1850-51, 1869, 1870-71, 1881 and 1883). His Canadian contemporaries who 
painted somewhat similar subject matter, Sandham and Krieghof, exhibited 
more frequently in the United States than he did. (Their work appeared, for 
instance, in the Centennial and Columbian Expositions.) In the carefully 
preserved newspaper clippings of sales from the years 1863 to 1878 kept by 
the art dealers Samuel P. Avery, Senior and Junior, only one mention of a 
Ward is made among hundreds of sales by his contemporaries.’*? In the 
National Academy catalogues, fewer owners are listed after Ward’s pictures 
than is usual with the majority of the exhibitors.” It seems that Ward had no 
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regular dealer until 1891 when Samuel P. Avery, Jr., took him up. This was 
the occasion of the article in the Collector which begins in these words: “Mr. 
S. P. Avery, Jr. has recently added to the works by American artists in his 
galleries several examples of Charles C. Ward.” The writer goes on to say 
that: 
Mr. Ward is not unknown to our exhibitions . . . but his appearances have 
been made so modestly and he has made so few pretensions for himself, that 


he has by no means received the public notice that he deserves, and Mr. Avery 
may almost claim to be his discoverer for New York. 


The words “modest” and “unpretentious” describe Ward’s work very fairly— 
that is, with the exception of his historical genre—and it is probably mainly for 
this reason that his work was unpopular in a market where Meissoniers, 
Gérémes and Alma-Tademas were receiving the highest prices. The claim 
made by the St. John Daily Sun in Ward's obituary that his work “was sought 
after by New York people” was probably motivated only by an excess of local 
pride. 


WORK 


The bulk of Ward’s work falls into the category of genre, with the exception 
of a few unimportant landscapes’ and some negligible portraiture. For the 
sake of convenience, this genre may be divided into six groups, the first dealing 
with children, the second with hunting and fishing in which Indians are 
involved, the third with genre portraits, the fourth with landscapes with 
figures (including some hunting and fishing subjects), the fifth with costume 
or “history” subjects, and the sixth with animals. 

Of the group of genre pictures involving children as subject matter, it is 
disappointing to discover that there are only two other conspicuous examples 
(none equal to the Circus) , the Path Through the Meadcw, which has already 
been discussed, and The Unwelcome Guest (Fig. 4). In the latter picture three 
nicely dressed proper little girls are shown picnicking from a white tea cloth 
spread on the ground in the shade of a grove of trees, regarded wistfully from 
a short distance by a barefoot boy. In spite of the subject matter, which was 
made interesting in the Circus and the Path Through the Meadow, there is 
little hint of the quality seen in these two paintings. The figures are badly 
drawn, and even Ward's usual care in the rendering of detail is lacking. None 
of the other pictures in this category is of sufficient merit to more than list, 
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though there are interesting titles of lost works’ which might belong to this 
group, 

Perhaps the most interesting category of Ward’s genre deals with hunting 
and fishing in which Indians are involved. The best and most typical is the 
large water color, Seal Hunters (Fig. 6).'* Two Indians are seen at a tempo- 
rary camp on the shore near Quaco Head, with Anvil Rock in the background. 
One is crouched fashioning a canoe paddle, the other gazes out to sea. The 
canoe, the lean-to of vertical logs and canvas, the guns, water can, old bucket 
and wood shavings are sensitively differentiated in texture. The two Indians 
are posed convincingly in the relaxed attitude of persons with strong active 
bodies when at rest. The unkempt but warm-looking clothes of the Indians are 
a convincing hodge-podge of taste and origin. Especially telling are the colors 
of the two shirts, the washed-out green in one contrasted with the pink of 
much-laundered red flannel in the other. These two shirts are the focal points 
respectively for the cool colors of sky, water and grass, and the warm colors of 
the cliff and the beach sand and stones. Spacial relations are well indicated, 
for an impression of distance is not only suggested by the aerial perspective 
but vitalized by the flight of many seagulls and by the sweep of the standing 
Indian’s all-encompassing gaze. The composition is simple, balanced and 
effective, based on a large curve with subsidiary curves and diagonals, yet not 
extreme enough to minimize the fundamental balance which helps create the 
mood of calm. 

Similar to Seal Hunters, though not so well composed, are two pictures: one 
an untitled water color (no. 11 in the list), representing an Indian roasting 
meat to be fed to the dogs at his feet; the other, Cam ping Scene, an oil describ- 
ing the preparation of the evening meal for a hunting party by an Indian guide. 
The Indian with a mustache who appears in all these pictures is Sebatis, Ward's 
constant guide and companion on his hunting trips. This Indian, whose name 
is a contraction of Saint John Baptist Joseph, was described by the painter in 
. ~ of his articles as being about six feet in height, “wiry and muscular in 
form with a pleasant but serious countenance, and . . . a mustache, a very un- 
usual thing for an Indian.”** Another Indian picture, though lost, is repro- 
duced in the Monthly Illustrator with the title Indian Boys Gathering Eggs. 
Unfortunately the photographic cut is not very clear, but enough can be seen 
to suggest an interesting picture of two boys clambering up steep cliffs (prob- 
ably Quaco Head) and rifling sea birds’ nests. 

Outstanding among the genre portraits is a water color, the Country 
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Politician (Fig. 5), representing an expostulating rustic seated on some 
wooden steps. All the surfaces represented are miracles of close textural 
accuracy, reminiscent of the sort of detail produced in some of the more 
expert renderings of the Index of American Design. Here is surely the pupil 
of Hunt, the artist with the microscopic eye. The grass, the daisies, the watering- 
pot and garden instruments are no less accurate than the patched trousers and 
knitted sweater of the old man. It is unfortunate that the right hand, which is 
extended in an admonishing gesture, is so poorly drawn in perspective, a fail- 
ing which somewhat mars an otherwise noteworthy picture. A similar work 
though less convincingly drawn, Hiram, Mighty Hunter, represents an eccen- 
tric relative of the Wetmore family who retired permanently to the wilds of 
Charlotte County to pass his declining years solaced by the chase and the 
bottle. It is interesting to note that there is little difference in style or technique 
between the two pictures separated by nearly a quarter of a century (1868 to 
1892), an indication that Ward’s style was formed early and remained largely 
unchanged until the last two years of his life when his work became very 
uneven in quality. 

Socatoma, already mentioned in connection with its very fine detail, is 
another notable portrait. The texture of the rough home-woven red shirt and 
biue trousers, and the somewhat raveled and greasy scarf around the child’s 
dark-skinned neck are as well realized as the grass and wild flowers already 
commented on, while the solemn face with its high cheek bones and aiert eyes 
crowned by the smooth, straight Indian hair is most sympathetically done. 
The composition, though not complex, is effective, for the little Indian’s head 
is silhouetted against a sudden burst of sunlight seen through a break in the 
dense foliage around him. A similar picture, On the Trail, represents an Indian 
on his hands and knees stalking game. One other picture might be mentioned 
in passing, What's the Wee Lassie Thinking of?, a poorly drawn portrait of a 
girl seated in a landscape, holding a bunch of roses. 

In the fourth category Ward painted a few subjects with hunting and 
fishing as a theme. None is of great distinction. The best, and one which can 
be taken as typical, A Good Place for Ducks, represents a scene on a marsh 
in clearing weather in which a hunter, accompanied by an Indian guide and 
a dog, has just dropped a duck. There is the usual detail and precise brush 
work but the color is thin and surfeited with a greenish-blue, typical of many 
of Ward's late pictures. Trout Fishing and an untitled landscape also repre- 
senting duck hunting (no. 20 in the list) are similar in style and color, as are 
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two others not dealing with sport, untitled, the first representing a boy, some 
cows, and loggers at work in the background (no. 21) and the second, a girl 
and a dog walking by a brook (no. 22). These four pictures (together with 
an untitled landscape without figures, (no. 3) were done in the last years 
of the artist’s life and give the impression that they were all painted accord- 
ing to a formula. 

More interesting are two pictures titled Indian Funeral (Fig. 7) and 
Drifting. The former represents Indians in canoes paddling behind a seem- 
ingly empty canoe (presumably, however, carrying a body) which is being 
towed by the foremost vessel. The India .., extremely small in scale as they 
are, are made very telling by the intense reds and blues of their shirts. These 
jewel-like dots of brilliant impasto are most effective set in the cool colors 
of the landscape. The hushed water, disturbed only by the paddles, and the 
mists rising from the flanks of the hills in the early morning light are sug- 
gested with great economy of means. The mood of quiet is emphasized by 
the horizontals of the lake and the rows of canoes, and by the simple con- 
tours of foliage and hills, which also combine to produce a kind of monu- 
mentality in the picture which belies its small size. The second picture, Drift- 
ing, depicts a man and a woman in a rowboat against a background of hills 
partly veiled in misty clouds. The combination of convincing space and at- 
mosphere with the unbelievable detail of even the meshes in a fishing net is 
remarkable. There is a smaller version of this subject, Adrift, and also a 
variation on it with a different and more complex background, Canal Between 
Lake Utopia and the Magaguadavic River. 

Two more pictures in this category should be mentioned, the Early Settler 
and English Harvest Scene, both of them badly composed but with interest- 
ing detail. Both are too full of incident, though in the latter the atmosphere 
of summer and the detail of a weed with a bird teetering on one of its leaves 
are representative of the artist at his best. 

The fifth category of genre, historical or “costume,” is the least sympa- 
thetic to contemporary taste by the very nature of its subjec: matter. At the 
same time, when seen in the context of Ward’s work as a whole, it lacks that 
conviction which derives from immediate experience. He painted better what 
he saw than what he imagined. Three pictures of this kind have been seen by 
the writer, The best represents a hunter, a soldier, and a servant girl in seven- 
teenth century costume (no. 31) ; a second (no. 32) represents a hunter drink- 
ing wine before a fireplace in a medieval room; the third, called The Joker, 
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portrays a group of card players in early nineteenth century costume.*° 

The sixth category, with animals as subject matter, consists of but one 
painting and two known only through description. But the known picture 
is among Ward’s best. Untitled (no. 34), it represents a chestnut horse, two 
hunting dogs, and a little girl running into the paddock with a bouquet of 
flowers in her hand. The horse is recorded as Ward saw it, with no trace of 
the mannerisms common to most pictures and sporting prints of horses. The 
composition is also unusual in its seemingly casual and accidental arrange- 
ment. 

Of the other paintings, now lost, which Ward did in this genre, Asleep in 
a Sunny Corner (reproduced: Monthly Illustrator) is in the sentimental mood 
of its time, representing two cats asleep in a corner of a kitchen garden, while 
the other, Cats and Kittens (burned in the Allison fire at Rothesay) must have 
been similar. 

There are three works by Ward, also lost, belonging to a picturesque genre 
too general to fit into the arbitrary categories set up here. The first of these, 
an interior of a woodman’s house, is described in the Collector article in this 
way: 

. .. the barrel of the rifle on its rest upon the wall shows the perfect care its 
owners give to it, while the brass kettle on the crane reflects like a mirror. 


This painting must have been similar to another lost one, the Canadian Kitchen 
(reproduced: Monthly Illustrator), in which an old woman sits by a wood 
stove rocking a baby in an old-fashioned cradle. Every item of the kitchen, 
from the woodpile to the cracked plaster over the sink, is depicted with the 
utmost fidelity. The third picture, Old and Cold, reproduced in the same arti- 
cle, showing an old woman trudging through a snow-covered forest, her back 
bent under a load of faggots, is less interesting, being as sentimental in treat- 
ment as its title suggests. 

As has been mentioned Ward did some illustrations. All of them are repro- 
duced in wood engraving and are concerned with hunting, fishing and Indians. 
The first appeared in the I//ustrated London News for January 23, 1863,”" 
accompanying an article by the artist, ““Caribou-Hunting in New Brunswick,” 
a graphic though somewhat mannered account of a winter expedition near 
St. George with an unnamed friend and Sebatis in Charlotte County. In a 
way the pictures are not, strictly speaking, illustrations, since they are repro- 
ductions of two easel paintings, The Start and In at the Death. The originals 
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Fig. 5. CHARLES CALEB WARD, Country Politician 
Northampton, Mass., Smith College Museum of Art 


Fig. 6. CHARLES CALEB WARD, Seal Hunters 
Northam pton, Mass., Smith College Museum of Art 
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7. CHARLES CALEB WARD, Indian Funeral 
New York Art Market 





Fig. 8. CHARLES CALEB WARD, The Requiem 
New York Art Market 





of the two paintings are lost, which is unfortunate for the wood engravings 
hint that they might have been among Ward's best. 

The next article written and partially illustrated by Ward appeared in 
Scribner's Monthly, February, 1878, under the title “Moose Hunting,”** 
Socatoma is a reproduction of the picture of the same title and Moose Hunter's 
Camp is similar in subject matter and treatment to the Camping Scene in 
Ottawa except that the axis is vertical. The O/d Block-house is rather undis- 
tinguished, and Still Hunting is derived from the painting On the Trail. 

The article on moose-hunting was followed by “Caribou-Hunting” in 
Scribner's for December, 1878.7* To this Ward contributed Caribou Migrat- 
ing, depicting a herd in the barren uplands with mists obscuring the higher 
land and the “portrait” of a Barren-Ground Caribou (from a photograph). 
Two other more dramatic compositions are: A Shot from Tomah, depicting 
an Indian on snow shoes kneeling to shoot; and Seh-Ta-Ga-Bo! (“Keep 
Back”), representing Sebatis leaning forward looking and listening intently 
while gesturing behind him with one hand to restrain his companions from 
making a sound by advancing. There are also a delicate little vignette of 
forest birds and an extraordinarily careful drawing of woodland caribou hoofs 
beautifully engraved in the wood. 

The next essay by Ward, “Porpoise-Shooting,” prominent as the lead article 
in the issue of October, 1880,?* had no illustrations by the author. The follow- 
ing and last of the series, the “Black Bear,” appeared in Century Magazine, 
March, 1882 (after Scribner's had changed its name to The Century) .?° Here 
only one illustration is initialed by Ward, the accurate Skull, Fore and Hind 
Paws of the Black Bear, but one other, Indian Hunter Waiting for a Bear, 
undoubtedly representing Sebatis, is accurate enough and sufficiently unrhe- 
torical to be by Ward. All four of these articles appeared later in the Century 
Company's Sport with Rod and Gun, edited by Alfred M. Mayer and pub- 
lished for subscribers in 1886. Ward wrote one other piece for the magazines, 
“Tea Cup Lore,” in St. Nicholss, November, 1884, with silhouette illustra- 
tions based on the accidental shape of tea leaves and not, I feel quite sure, 
by the author.*® 

In conclusion, it may = safely said that the best of Ward’s work, and in 
particular the Circus 1s Coming, assures Ward a respectable place among 
North American painters. Except for his historical and story telling genre, 
Ward's subject matter has little of the sentimentality, bathos and false ideali- 
zation characteristic of many of his more popular and recognized contempo- 
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raries. In Ward's small scale and incredibly precise rendering, there is the 
rather brittle beauty suggestive of contemporary American work of the school 
sometimes referred to as “magic realist.” In composition Ward's work is 
uneven, as we have seen, but at its best it is characterized in general by a rather 
planometric treatment of objects in space. The contrast between Ward and 
his contemporaries in this respect can be conveniently shown by compar- 
ing Sandham’s and Ward's illustrations for “Caribou-Hunting.” Ward’s ani- 
mals are static while Sandham’s are writhing in a life-and-death struggle with 
a wolf or trampling each other in a blizzard stampede. Ward’s Sebatis in 
Seh-Ta-Ga-Bo! is isolated in direct profile, clearly silhouetted against what 
almost amounts to a back-drop of the forest. The Indian's attitude of intense 
quiet is reflected in his rigid angular pose. Sandham’s Indians in Bringing in 
the Caribou are drawn in poses of extreme exertion, their bodies bent to the 
task of pulling in the animals carcass. Their passage through the forest is 
up-hill and curving along a tortuous path. The composition, then, is extremely 
dynamic in contrast to Ward’s. 

Though qualities of Ward’s style and treatment of subject matter prevented 
a greater appreciation of his work during his lifetime, it is precisely those 
qualities which imake him more sympathetic to us today. His pictures are 
simple, unpretentious in subject matter, keenly observed both in the texture 
of things and in the attitudes of physical posture; planometric and rectilinear 
in composition. 

Though Ward’s work is often uneven in quality, and though much of his 
recently discovered work leaves something to be desired from the formal 
point of view, nevertheless as documents of his time and place Ward’s work 
is informative, effective and moving. As such even his less successful pictures 
have a value. But when these are taken together with the Circus is Coming 
and the best of his oils and water colors, Charles Caleb Ward becomes a 
significant artist. 

The artist apparently sold most of his pictures in New York, yet none of 
these except the Circus has turned up. These pictures were probably his better 
ones, since the majority of those in Canada were bought by, or given to, his 
friends, particularly his sporting companions. This probability, taken together 
with the interesting titles of some of his lost genre work, and the illustrations 
of others such as the Canadian Kitchen and Indian Boys Gathering Eggs, 
should stimulate the recovery of more of Ward's paintings in the United States, 
and perhaps in England. 
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* For details concerning the paintings mentioned see appended list of known paintings. — 
* 1 wish to express my gratitude to the following persons who have made this article possible: The Faculty 
Research Committee of Wesleyan University for a grant chiefly for travel; the Messrs. John 1. H. Baur of 
the Brooklyn Museum, E. P. Richardson of the Detroit Institute of Arts, and Robert McIntyre of the Macbeth 
Gallery, who placed at my disposal information which they had discovered; Mr. Avery Shaw and Miss 
Margaret Evans of the New Brunswick Museum, St. John, and Mrs. Holt of the St. John Public Library, for 
help in research; to Mrs. Frank E. Holman; to many kind persons in New Brunswick whose interest and prac- 
tical help was of great value but especially to Mrs. F. P. Coombs of Rothesay, N.B., Mrs. James Humphrey of 
Hampton, N.B., Mrs. John Holman of St. John, and Mr. J. M. Robinson of Quispamsis, N.B.; and to the many 
owners of Ward paintings whose cordiality was unfailing. I also wish to express my thanks to Mr. Hazen 
Hansard, K.C. for his photograph of a painting in his collection, and to Mr. John L. Holman for photographic 
assistance. (See also Note 12.) ? 
* Pennsylvania Academy, Boston Athenaeum, Yale School of Fine Arts, the Centennial and Columbian Expo- 
sitions, as well as incomplete files of miscellaneous exhibitions at Boston, Chicago, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Worcester and elsewhere. , 3 
* Especially a scrapbook of newspaper accounts of public sales and auctions in New York, kept by the art 
dealers Samuel P. Avery, Senior and Junior from 1863 to 1888, now in possession of the latter's nieces the 
Misses Welcher of Hartford and Mrs. T. Telford Erickson of West Hartford, Connecticut. _ : 
* The birth records of St. John were begun only in 1888. There is no other source for a specific birth date. 
* Information concerning geneological matters was derived from the Winslow papers in the New Brunswick 
Museum and the J. Russell Jack papers in the St. John Public Library. Biographical material was derived 
from the obituaries of Ward in the Daily Telegraph and Daily Sun, both of that city, and dated Feb. 26, 1896; 
from and article in the Collector, 11, No. 12 (Apr. 15, 1891), 40; and from word of mouth. (See also Note 
12.) Lists and descriptions of pictures were obtained from the above sources and from reviews of the Do- 
minion Exposition of 1883 in the St. Joba Globe, Oct. 9, 1883, the Daily Evening News, Oct. 5, 1883 and 
the Daily Sun, Oct. 4, 1883; from article about Ward in the Globe of Sept. 3, 1881; from the Catalogue of 4 
Loan Exhibition in Connection with the Conversazione Given on Thursday, 6th, June, 1895, by the Horti- 
cultural Association of Saint John, N.B.; from the following Annual Exhibition Catalogues of the National 
Academy of Design: 25th (1850); 26th (1851); 43rd (1868); 44th (1869); 45th (1870); 56th (1881); 
58th (1882); also the Second (1868), Third (1869) and Fifth (1871) Winter Exhibition. Seven paintings 
by Ward are reproduced photographically in the Monthly Illustrator, 1V (2nd quarter of 1895), 203-228. 
(There is no connection between the text and the illustrations. ) 
* See appended list of pictures by Ward mentioned in print. 3 
* Illustrated in C. Reginald Grundy’s A Catalogue of Pictures and Drawings in the Collection of Frederick 
obn Nettlefold, Privately printed, London, 1933. 
Illustrated in J. P. Haseltine, John Varley and His Pupils . . ., Privately printed, London, n.d. 
** Illustrated in Haseltine, op. cit. 
™ XX XIX (June, 1914), 80. 
** The Misses Sara Hare, Belle Dole and Elizabeth Holt of St. John; Mr. James Humphrey of Hampton, N.B., 
Mr. George Hare, sometime of Bangor, Maine, and Mr. J. M. Robinson, “Stoneycroft," Quispamsis, N.B., 
to ali of whom, especially the latter, I am grateful for this and subsequent word-of-mouth information. 
** William Collingwood, R.W.S., “Reminiscences: William Hunt,” The Magazine of Art (London), XXII 
(August, 1898), 503-505. 
** The references to the dates of Ward's stay in England are conflicting but he remained there a sufficient length 
of time to have exhibited in London and Liverpool, according to the article in the Collector. But a perusal of 
Algernon Graves’ A Dictionary of Artists Who have Exhibited their Works in the Principal London Galleries 
from 1700 to 1893 (London, Henry Graves and Co., Ltd., 1901) reveals no mention of Ward. The Daily 
Telegraph notice states that Ward returned from London in 1851 after stopping in France and Germany. In 
the latter country he may have seen work by Guido von Maffei, between whose work and that of Ward the 
writer of the article in the Collector noticed a similarity. Though the influence of Durand and especially of 
Hunt is much greater than that of Von Maffei, some of Ward's subject matter might have been inspired by that 
of the German sportsman-painter who specialized in animals. 
** Marriage records of Charlotce County, New Brunswick, Record Book C, p. 42. 
** Ward is actually survived by his brother-in-law the Reverend George Cracknell, who was the husband of 
one of the painter's two sisters. Unfortunately the reverend gentleman is very aged (over 90) and is presently 
confined in the Provincial Hospital for the Insane in St. John, where the writer found him a cultivated, enter- 
taining but somewhat unreliable informant. A niece, Mrs. O. V. D. Jones of Chicago, is still alive but barely 
recalls her uncle. 
**In a sale of paintings belonging to the late Mrs. Benjamin Nathan and others in Leavitt's Clinton Hall 
Salesrooms on Jan. 30, 1880, a painting by C. C. Ward, Force and Skill, was sold to an unidentified buyer for 
two hundred and thirty dollars. Incidentally, this was a fairly respectable price, judging from a comparison 
with others. For instance, R. Swain Gifford’s Indian Summer sold for two hundred and ten dollars, and 
Boughton’s A Rainy Day for three hundred and ten dollars, though Kensett's Lake Comesus, New York sold 
for six hundred and sixty dollars. (Diaz's and Géréme's pictures were in the thousands. ) 
** This picture was exhibited with the American Society of Painters in Water Color at the National Academy 
of Design in 1881. There is a wood engraving of it in the catalogue, No. 302. 
** Charles C. Ward, “A Caribou Hunt in New Brunswick,” Illustrated London News, XLII (1863), 102. 
** Similar pictures are in existence but have not been seen by the writer, or have disappeared but are mentioned 
in printed accounts. A woodland scene with equestrian ladies and gentlemen drawing rein to let an Indian 
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scout pass, was described in the Daily Sun's review of paintings in the 1883 exposition. A falconing scene 
taking place before a medieval castle, thought to be by Ward, is in a private collection in Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
A similar picture is reproduced in the Monthly Illustrator over the title “Friends to the King.” This is a 
— story-telling painting in the popular taste of the time, showing a dog waiting by a Jacobean chair upon 
which his master has thrown his rapier, cloak and plumed hat. A Van Dyke-like portrait hangs upon the wall, 
completing the Cavalier milieu. The dog provides a note of sentiment which doubtless made the picture 
irresistible. 

** Vol. XLI, 1863. 

3 XV, No. 4, 449-456. 

** XVII, No. 2, 234-247. 

** XX, No. 6, 801-811. 

** XXIII (New Series, Vol. 1), No. 5, 718-725. 

** Though this paper deals with Ward as an artist, his literary abilities are such as to warrant at least passing 
comment. Well written, extremely informative, enlivened by the drama of the chase and the characterization of 
his Indian companions, Ward's essays bear comparison with Thoreau’s The Maine Woods, both in clarity of 
observation and charm of style. This is true of all except an early contribution to the Illustrated London News, 
which has more of the rhetorical florishes of the period. 


N.B. Photograph of Fig. 3 by Mr. Hazen Hansard. 


LIST OF KNOWN PAINTINGS BY CHARLES C. WARD 


Landscapes 

. LAKE EUTOPIA (SIC) LOOKING TOWARD RED ROCK MOUNTAINS 
FROM THE CANAL. Signed 1859. Oil on canvas, 9 x 11 inches. New Brunswick 
Museum, St. John 

. GASPEREAU LAKE. Signed 1861. Oil on canvas, 9 x 1114 inches. Estate of Dr. William 
MacIntosh, St. John 

. (LANDSCAPE WITH WATERFALL). Signed 189(?). Oil on canvas. Mrs. H. F, 
Puddington, Rothesay, N.B. 

. FALLS OF THE SAINT GEORGE. Signed 1863. Water color, 10 x 1314 inches. Mrs. 
Alec Hart, Montreal 


Genre Dealing with Children 


. THE CIRCUS IS COMING. Signed 1871. Oil on board, 8 x 10 inches. Stephen C. Clark, 
New York (Fig. 1) 

. PATH THROUGH THE MEADOW. Signed 1891. Oil on canvas, 914 x 114% inches. 
James G. Harrison, St. John (Fig. 2) 

. THE UNWELCOME GUEST. Signed 1889. Oil on canvas, 8 x 12 inches. James G. 
Harrison, St. John (Fig. 4) 

Hunting and Fishing and Indians 

. THE REQUIEM. Signed 1868. Oil on canvas, 8 x 10 inches. Macbeth Galleries, New 
York (Fig. 8) 

. CAMPING SCENE. Signed 1882. Oil on canvas, 12 x 16 inches. Mrs. C. H. Little, Ottawa 

. SEAL HUNTERS. Signed 1881. Water color, 1334 x 19 inches. Smith College Museum 
of Art, Northampton, Mass. (Fig. 6) 

. (INDIAN COOKING FOOD FOR DOGS OVER A CAMPF RE). Signed 1889. Water 
color, 10 x 1314, inches. Mr. Douglas Humphrey, Westmount, Quebec 

. CAMP AT INDIAN VILLAGE (Grand Manan). Sketch, sepia on board, a half circle, 8 
inches at bottom. Richard Dole, St. John 

Genre Portraits 

. THE COUNTRY POLITICIAN. Signed 1892. Water color, 11 x 13 inches. Smith College 
Museum of Art, Northampton, Mass. (Fig. 5) 

. HIRAM, MIGHTY HUNTER. Signed 1892. Water color, 1234 x 1534 inches. Daniel 
Gilmore, St. George, N.B. 





. SOCATOMA. Signed 1882. Oil on board, 634 x 8 inches. Hazen Hansard, K.C., West- 
mount, Quebec (Fig. 3) 


. ON THE TRAIL. Signed 1888. Oil on canvas. J. M. Robinson, Halifax, N.S. 
. WHAT'S THE WEE LASSIE THINKING OF? Signed 1890. Oil on canvas, 12 x 1444 


inches. Miss Sara Hare, St. John 
Landscapes with Figures 
. TROUT FISHING. Signed 1895. Oil on panel, 9 x 15 inches. Mrs. H. F. Puddington, 
Rothesay, N.B. 


. A GOOD PLACE FOR DUCKS. Signed 1894. Oil on canvas, 10 x 15 inches. Walter 


Allison, Rothesay, N.B. 


. (DUCK SHOOTING). Signed 1895. Oil on canvas, 7 x 10 inches. Mrs. A. G. Clinch, 


St. John 
. (LANDSCAPE WITH GIRL, DUCKS, AND COWS). Eigned 186(?). Water color, 
9 x 16 inches. James G. Harrison, St. John 


. (LANDSCAPE WITH GIRL AND DOG STOPPING BY A BROOK). Signed 1894. 


Oil on canvas. Mrs. F. P. Coombs, Rothesay, N.B. 


. (LANDSCAPE WITH BOY, COWS, LOGGERS) (Due to similarity to dated works 


this should be dated in the 1890's). Signed, no date. Oil, 8 x 12 inches. Mrs. H. F. Pudding- 
ton, Rothesay, N.B. 


. DRIFTING. Signed, not dated. Oil on panel, 74 x 11 inches. St. John Art Club, St. John 


. ADRIFT. Signed, not dated. Oil on panel, 5 x 8 inches. H. B. Robinson, St. Andrews, N.B. 


30. 
31. 


32. 


. CANAL BETWEEN LAKE UTOPIA AND THE MAGAGUADAVIC RIVER. Signed 


1893. Oil on canvas, 8 x 1314 inches. Mrs. Louis E. Coughlin, Fredericton, N.B. 


. INDIAN FUNERAL. Signed, not dated. Oil on panel, 8 x 41/4 inches. Macbeth Gallery, 


New York (Fig. 7) 


. THE EARLY SETTLER. Signed, not dated. Oil on canvas, 9 x 15 inches. Mrs. D. M. 


Hope, St. John 


. ENGLISH HARVEST SCENE. Signed, not dated. Water color, 12 x 16 inches. Mrs. 


Harold Mayes, St. John and St. Andrews, N.B. 

Historical Genre 
THE JOKER. Signed 1889. Oil on canvas, 814 x 10 inches. Mr. James G. Harrison, St. John 
(HUNTER, SOLDIER, SERVANT GIRL). Signed, not dated. Oil on canvas, 8 x 10 
inches. John E. Sayre, Rothesay, N.B. 
(HUNTER, SEATED, DRINKING WINE). Oil on canvas, 714 x 9 inches. Francis P. 
Starr, St. John 


33. THE LETTER (after Gonsalvez?). Oil on canvas, 9 x 11 inches. James G. Harrison, 


34. 


St. John 
Animal Genre 


(HORSE IN PADDOCK, DOGS, GIRL). Signed, not dated. Oil on panel, 514 x 9 inches. 
Mrs. Walter Sancton, St. John 


PICTURES BY WARD IN NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN CATALOGUES 


Twenty-fifth Annual Exhibition, 1850: 6 Amity Place (Ward's address) 


Lane Scene—Charles Ward 

A Summer Morning—Charles Ward 

The Hay Field—Charles Ward 

On the Edge of a Forest (Province of N.B.)—Charles Ward 
The Flower Gatherers (Province of N.B.)—Charles Ward 
Wild Forest Scene (Province of N.B.)—Charles Ward 
Eagle Brook (Province of N.B.)—Charles Ward 








Twenty-sixth Annual Exhibition, 1851: 79 West 13 Street (Ward's address) 
The Woodman's Home—Charles Ward 
A Bay of Fundy Shore Scene—Charles Ward 
Sunshine After a Shower—Charles Ward 
A Fisherman's Home, Bay of Fundy Coast Scene—Charles Ward 
Lake Lomond (Province of N.B.)—Charles Ward 
Forty-third Annual Exhibition, 1868: 35 Union Square (Ward's address) 
Study from Nature, Thornton, N.H.—Charles Ward 
Study from Nature—Charles Ward 
Life among the Passamaquoddy Indians, Maine—Charles Ward 
Second Winter Exhibition, including the Second Annual Catalogue of the American Society of 
Painters in Water Color, 1868: 35 Union Square (Ward's address) 
The Raw Recruit—Charles Ward 
Indian Boy—Charles Ward 
The Hermit € water color) —Charles Ward 
“Study from Life of a man who, for more than a quarter of a century has lived apart from 
. _ his fellows in the wilds of Maine.” 
Forty-fourth Annual Exhibition, 1869: 35 Union Square 
On the Trail (possessor—S. P. Avery) —Charles Ward 
The Requiem (possessor—Mrs. J. W. Norton )—Charles Ward 
(No. 8 in list of known paintings) 
Third Winter Exhibition, including the Third Annual Catalogue of the American Society of 
Painters in Water Color: 35 Union Square 
Water Color: 
Life and Still-Life—Charles Ward 
Indian Beach, Grand Manan—Charles Ward 
The Harvest Moon—Charles Ward 
Blueberry Gatherers—Charles Ward 
An Indian Girl—Charles Ward 
Forty-fifth Annual Exhibition, 1870, including Catalogue of the Fourth Winter Exhibition of 
the American Society of Painters in Water Color, 1870-71: 35 Union Square 
Bad Boys (oil) (possessor—J. H. Johnson) —Charles Ward 
Fifth Winter Exhibition, 1871-72: 35 Union Square 
Odd or Even (water color) —Charles Ward 
Fifty-sixth Annual Exhibition, 1881, including Catalogue of the Exhibition of the American 
Society of Painters in Water Color 
Sweet Williams (possessor—Lewis A. Sayre) —Charles Ward 
Seal Hunters—Charles Ward 
Fifty-eighth Annual Exhibition, 1883 
The Deer Hunters—Charles Ward 
The Bear Slayers—Charles Ward 


PICTURES BY C. C. WARD MENTIONED IN PRINT 


I. Catalogue of Loan Exhibition in Connection with the Conversazione given on Thursday, 
6th June, 1895, by the Horticultural Association of St. John, N.B. 
After the Battle The Noon-Day Call 
His First Partridge A Good Place for Trout 
The Basket Maker A Good Place for Ducks 
Cat and Kittens When the Kye Come Home 
All the above destroyed in fire at Allison home in Rothesay, 1937, except one, A Good 
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Place for Ducks, now owned by Walter Allison. 
Fisher Folk Ground Sparrow's Nest 
Angler's Inn Odd and Even 
Stepping Stones Flowers of the Forest 
Seminole Chief *T he Joker 
A Quiet Home *Path Through the Meadow 
Crossing the Stream *The Letter 
Indian Dances *The Unwelcome Guest 
* These four pictures have turned up; they are all owned by James G. Harrison. See list of 
known works. 
A Woodland Path W here the Laurel Blooms 
The Ford * Indian Funeral 
After Wild Ducks * Adrift 
* These two pictures have turned up. See list of known works. 
The Old River Pond Morning 
Sunset The Call at Noon 
A Shady Nook Road in Charlotte County 
The Old Stage Coach Willows 


II. Lists of “Famous” Paintings in Obituary, Daily Sun, St. John, N.B., Wednesday, Feb. 26, 
1896 
Indian Funeral The Hermit 
Requiem Azalea Barrens 
Drifting Bear Slayers 
Country Banker A Good Day for Ducks 
Grouse Shooting A Good Day for Trout 
Fishing Scene Her Faithful Attendants 
Country Politician 


III. Paintings in 1883 Centennial Exhibition at St. John, as listed or described in St. Jobn 
Globe, Oct. 9, 1883; Daily News, Oct. 5, 1883; Daily Sun, Oct. 4, 1883 
Indian Boys (gathering birds’ eggs on face of cliff) 
Queen's Birthday 
Indian Boy (crouching in wood) Note: This may be Socatoma 
Sweet Summer Day 
Mighty Hunter Note: This may be Hiram, Mighty Hunter 
(Indian ) Camp Scene 
Log Launching (water color) 
Woodland Scene (ladies and gentlemen drawing rein, with an Indian scout passing) 
(A child on a bough, overlocking a pond, ducks in foreground) 
(Woman, with baby and boy, with boys playing marbles) 











SHORTER NOTES: 


A GANDHARA HEAD OF BUDDHA 


By HENRY TRUBNER 


enriched by the addition of a colossal head of Buddha from India’s 

Northwest Frontier Province or Afghanistan (Fig. 1).* The head is 
made of stucco and may be dated in the fifth, possibly late fourth century A.D. 
It reflects the half-Indian, half-Classical style of the Gandhira school. 

The area comprising the present Northwest Frontier Province of India and 
eastern Afghanistan was in ancient times known as Gandhara. From about 
the fifth century B.C. to the fifth century A.D. it was the meeting place of 
Indian, Greek, Roman, Parthian, Persian and other cultures, and gave rise 
to a hybrid art, called Gandhira, after the name of the region. 

The Gandhira school of Graeco-Buddhist, or better Roman-Buddhist sculp- 
ture appears to have come into existence shortly before the reign of Kanishka 
(A.D. 128-160), and broke into full florescence in the second and third 
century A.D., the period of closest commercial and cultural relations with 
Rome under the emperors Hadrian and Trajan. A vast number of Roman 
craftsmen must have been imported into the Kushan kingdom during that 
period from the eastern outposts of the Roman empire and the sculpture of 
this time is distinguished by close assimilation of Classical and Oriental forms. 
This may be considered the mature period of Gandhiara art.” 

The declining years of the Gandhara school in the fourth and fifth century 
reflect a gradual Indianization of Classical forms under the influence of the 
native Indian school of Mathur4, which eventually absorbed the art of Gand- 
hara into the Indian tradition. The Gandhira school came to an end in the 
late fifth century with the invasion of the Ephthalite or White Huns. 

The head recently acquired by the Museum is typical of Gandhara sculp- 
ture from the fifth century. The strong Classical quality of Gandhara heads 
from the second and third century is all but lost. This may be shown by com- 
parison with the head of a third century statue of Buddha in the Guides’ 
Mess at Hoti-Mardan,* which has a soft, effeminate feeling about it, recalling 
such Hellenistic works as the Apollo Belvedere. The Museum’s head does not 


T= Los Angeles County Museum's Indian collection has recently been 
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Fig. 1. India or Afghanistan, late 4th-5th century, Head of Buddha 
Los Angeles County Museum 
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express a deep spiritual content when compared to Indian heads of the 
Mathura school and is more like an enormous mask, recalling the round 
moonlike heads which are so characteristic of the art of Kyzil and other 
Buddhist centers in Central Asia of the late sixth and seventh centuries. The 
soft, wavy hair still derives from the Apollo heads of ancient Rome, but the 
relationship to Classical Antiquity is otherwise negligible. The half-closed, 
almond-shaped eyes beneath arched eyebrows, lend a calm, somewhat dreamy 
expression to the head, suggesting the influence of the school of Mathura, 
which reached its height in the fifth century. The great size and strong plastic 
feeling, on the other hand, relate more to the art of Central Asia, particularly 
Afghanistan, and bring to mind the two giant rock-cut Buddhas at Bamiyan, 
measuring respectively 175 ft. and 115 ft. in height. 

While the smaller of the two colossi may possibly be as early as the third 
century, on the basis of comparison with Gandhara statues, the larger figure, 
with characteristic string-folds of drapery deriving from the Mathura school, 
may be assigned to the first half of the fifth century, sometime before A.D.450.* 
A Chinese variation of this string-drapery occurs in the Yiin-kang cave 
temples in the case of the five colossal Buddhas and their attendants which 
were begun shortly after A.D.454 under the direction of Tan Yao. There is 
clear evidence that the Bamiyan style and the underlying idea of the Buddha 
as a symbol of the Universal Ruler influenced Tan Yao’s project at Yiin-kang. 
The larger of the two giant Buddhas at Bamiyan, therefore, has to be earlier 
than A.D.450, a date which appears to correspond rather closely to that of 
the Museum's head, both in style and concept. 

On the basis of the canons of proportions of Gandhara art, usually five 
heads to the total height, the Museum’s head must have belonged to a huge 
figure, about 11 ft. high. The carving of enormous statues of Buddha, in 
Afghanistan as well as Central Asia, resulted in part from the practice of 
making huge statues and monuments in the Late Antique world. Even more 
important, however, was the desire of Buddhist artisans to render in the statue 
of the Buddha an image which, by its large size, would be a symbol of the 
Buddha as ruler of the cosmos and of his identity with the great world axis 
between heaven and earth. 

The Museum's head of Buddha is a standard example of late Gandhara 
art and one of the most monumental and impressive of its kind in this country. 
To students and visitors alike, it is a superb illustration of the hybrid art of 
India’s Northwest Frontier Province and adjacent Afghanistan. 
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* Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Leo Meyer, Los Angeles. Accession number A. 5809.50-2. Height 27 inches. 
* The chronological and stylistic development of the Gandhara school has been discussed in great detail by 
Benjamin Rowland, Jr. in “A Revised Chronology of Gandhara Sculpture,” The Art Bulletin, XVIII (1936), 


387-400. 
* [bid., fig. 4. . 
*B. Rowland, Jr., “Gandhara and Late Antique Art: The Buddha Image,” The American Journal of 


Archaeology, XLVI (1942), no. 2, 230. 


TWO EARLY PAINTINGS BY ZURBARAN 
By MARTIN S. Soria 


pictures for the Saint Peter altar, hitherto dated in 1625, conform 

to his style in the 1630’s.:Two paintings, in the author’s opinion done 
by Zurbaran in 1625, show how the artist painted at that time. Saimt Lucy 
(Figs. 1 and 3), in the Chester Dale Collection of the National Gallery of 
Art at Washington, and Saint Michael (Fig. 2), at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York, present a manner entirely different from that of the 
Saint Peter altar paintings. They offer the added interest of having been 
misdated heretofore and of having been taken away from the artist by several 
writers. A new understanding of Zurbaran’s beginnings is gained by returning 
them to the master. 

Saint Lucy* was published as a Zurbaran by August L. Mayer in 1928. 
Doubts about the authenticity of the picture arose because it was difficult to 
reconcile the style to. that of the master’s other Virgin Martyrs, all hitherto 
assumed to have been painted shortly following the death of his second wife 
in 1639. For stylistic reasons Zurbaran’s Virgin Martyrs should be dated from 
about 1625 to 1644, during a period of twenty years. 

Authenticity of the Saint Lucy seems assured by many typical passages: the 
transparent shadows and transitions between hair and cheek; the design of the 
full white sleeve; and the crisp drawing of the flower wreath. Tenderly un- 
folding pink and white roses, yellow and red dahlias, and white jasmine are 
characteristic of Zurbaran. In his manner are Saint Lucy’s tersely painted 
yellow palm and the gray pewter dish with the emblems of her martyrdom. 
The Saint wears rich jewelry, as do the master’s other Virgin Martyrs. At the 
upper left the picture is inscribed: “S. LUCIA.” 

In the modeling of face, hands, and draperies, the Saint Lucy is related to 
the Dominican Miracles at Santa Magdalena (formerly called San Pablo), 


N ARTICLE in the Art Bulletin’ has tried to suggest that Zurbaran’s 
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Seville, documented in 1626-1627, as well as to a St. Anthony of Padua of 
about 1626, in a private collection at Cadiz. Once this is recognized, the com- 
parative clumsiness and stiffness in the drawing of the face are no longer 
disturbing, but become on the contrary a mark of the master’s early style. 

An early date is also indicated by the dark background and by the pattern- 
like flatness of draperies, body and face. This flatness is obvious in Zurbaran’s 
earliest known picture, the Immaculate Conception,’ signed in 1616, in the 
Felix Valdés Collection at Bilbao, a painting possessing radiant luminosity, 
striking color contrasts and a mystic feeling. Yet the figures are modeled in 
high relief rather than fully in the round, and the space behind them is not 
realized. In the Saint Lucy and the Saint Michael, as in the Immaculate Con- 
ce ption, neither the draperies nor the pose lead into space. Despite the placing 
of the right foot the Saint Michael is conceived essentially in one plane, as 
one would expect from a very early Zurbaran. 

The three pictures share several other traits: the modeling of faces and hands 
is somewhat hard and clumsy and the drawing still hesitant. The heads are 
as yet idealized, whereas by the end of the 1620's Zurbardn’s style was to 
become most realistic. The colors are vivid, Saint Michael being resplendent 
in vermilion, light blue, pink, and green against a pink and golden sky. By com- 
parison late Zurbarans are rather subdued in color. The green cloak of Saint 
Lucy and the mantle of Saint Michael show angular drapery folds, arranged 
in an excited zig-zag rhythm. Such dramatic, broad and expansive design is 
characteristic of the master’s early style. It can be observed in several pictures 
mentioned later among those painted under the spell of Velazquez in 1626 
or 1627. 

The Saint Michael* was donated to the Metropolitan Museum by H. G. 
Marquand in 1888 as a work by Zurbaran, the master’s first picture perma- 
nently to enter an American collection or museum. A. L. Mayer published it 
in 1916 as an early work by the artist. The author shares this opinion. Kehrer 
also accepted the picture as by tie master but dated it in 1640. Angulo, verbally, 
in 1933 believed it to be by a follower of Zurbaran, about 1660-1670. Sanchez 
Cantén, verbally, in 1936 called it a work of the school of Cérdoba. The 
Museum, having attributed the picture to Zurbaran since its acquisition, there- 
fore changed its label to “Unknown Andalusian Painter, Second Half of the 
Seventeenth Century.” 

The same subject, Saint Michael Casting out Lucifer, recurs in the still un- 
published Zafra altar painted by Zurbaran in 1644. There the background is 
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lighter, three-dimensional space can be felt, and the design has become less 
crowded. The nude Lucifer at the bottom of the New York painting is surely 
by the same hand that ten years later was to paint the Hercules series in the 
Prado, documented through a signed receipt of payment as by Zurbaran and 
most assuredly, in the author’s opinion, his personal production. 

The strongest reason for assigning to the Saint Lucy and the Saint Michael 
a date of 1625 or earlier is the absence of influences from Velazquez. Velaz- 
quez’s spell was felt by Zurbaran for the first time in 1626 or 1627 in a group 
of pictures including the paintings for San Pablo (Dominican Miracles and 
the three Doctors of the Church, all at Seville) ; two Saints, in a private collec- 
tion at Cadiz; Marriage of Saint Catherine, owned by the Hon. John Stirling 
of Keir; the Holy Family, Private Collection, Madrid; the Blessing Christ 
Child, Moscow, Museum of Fine Arts; Fray Diego Deza, Private Collection, 
Madrid. These paintings have a loose, glossy technique distinguishing the 
modeling of faces and folds and inspired by Velazquez: two instances of many 
are the hands and sleeves of Saint Jerome in the Museum of Seville, and the 
face of Fray Diego Deza. Including the pictures mentioned in this paragraph, 
altogether twenty-five paintings survive which can be attributed to the years 
from 1626 to 1629, all probably painted at Seville. Dated or documented in 
this period are the paintings for the Sevillian churches of San Pablo, the Shod 
Trinitarians and San Buenaventura. In these works Zurbaran established him- 
self as a master of sculpturesque form. Like all progressive artists of that time, 
he applied himself to the problem of chiaroscuro in order to make his pictures 
subtly convincing by dramatic shadows. 

Because they afe stylistically earlier than this group of Sevillian paintings, 
the Saint Lucy and the Saint Michael are of great interest as missing links in 
the work of Zurbaran. It is here suggested that both pictures were painted at 
Llerena in Extremadura where the artist lived from 1617 to 1628. Between 
1626 and 1628 Zurbaran traveled frequently to Seville. So far not a single 
picture had been attributed to the Llerena period. 

Since the Saint Lucy and the Saint Michael appear to have been painted 
before Zurbaran established contact with Vel4zquez, and since an influence 
from this master is felt in the twenty-five surviving pictures of Zurbaran’s early 
Seville period, 1626-1629, it follows that the two masters may have met in 
1625 or 1626. Such a meeting would probably have taken place not at Seville 
but at Madrid, where Velazquez was established from 1623. Thus Zurbaran, 
in 1625 or 1626, may have journeyed to the Spanish capital in order to try his 
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luck at the court. However, no documents found so far have a bearing on this 


tentative suggestion which invites discussion. 


"M. S. Soria, Art Bulletin, September, 1951 

7A. L. Mayer, Zeitschrift fir bildende Kunst; LXI (1927-28), 291; M. S. Soria, Gazette des Beaux-Arts 
1944, p. 166; W. W. S. Cook, Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1945, pp. 82-83. The picture measures 103 x 77 cm 
Formerly owned by Paul Somazzi, Smyrna, Turkey 

* E. Tormo, Epoca, March 31, 1905; A. L. Mayer, Sevillaner Malerschule, Leipzig, 1911, pp. 147, 150-151; 
F. Cascales, Zurbardn, Madrid, 1911, pl. X; H. Kehrer, Zarbaran, Munich, 1918, pp. 32-33. Signed: Franco 
de Zurbaran fac/ 1616 

*A. L. Mayer, Arts and Decoration, 1916, IV, 221; H. Kehrer, op. cit pl. 65, pp. 106-107; H. Wehle 
Metropolitan Museum of Art Catalogue, 1940, p. 236. The painting, measuring 164 x 110 cm., was bought 
from Bensusan at Cadiz before 1888 
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THE BAMBOO STREAM SPRING RAIN PICTURE 


From an article by Charles Fabens Kelley in the April-May, 1951 
Bulletin of The Art Institute of Chicago. 


On the lucky first day of the sixth month in summer of the 
cyclical year hsin yu, in the reign of the Emperor Cheng T'ung 
(June 1, 1441) Hsia Ch’ang bent over his painting table and 
wrote thus on the end sheet of the long scroll he had just fin- 
ished painting: “In Hai Yu (a towa or county) Mr. Chou Chi 
Hung built a house upon the west side and planted 10,000 
bamboos encircling the streams. I have visited this place. I love 
the quiet of its rocks and streams and the subtle color of the 
bamboos, for these can wash away all care. One day Mr. Chou 
ordered his nephew T’ing Yiieh to take this white scroll to my 
house and request a painting. At that time I was enjoying the 
coolness in a pine shelter, but I recalled the beauty of the scene 
and complied with his request by painting this bamboo stream 
spring rain picture. Although I cannot venture to compare my 
work to the supreme achievements of ancient artists, neverthe- 
less, this painting seems to me to resemble the beauty of the 
place itself. I wonder if such a cultivated person as Mr. Chou 
will not feel the same as I when he gazes at this picture?” Then 
the artist signed his name, using both Hsia Ch'ang and his fz 
or style name, Chung Chao, stating the date and the place, Tung 
Wu, the present province of Chiang Ssu. This statement was not 
appended to the painting but was written on the very sheet on 
which the final bamboo spray ends the composition. 

Not only the gentleman who commissioned it but a long suc- 
cession of delighted owners must indeed have treasured this 
scroll, if we may judge from its remarkable state of preserva- 
tion. Among them were three emperors, for it finally passed 
into the Imperial Collection, and is minutely described in the 
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1744 edition of the Chien Lung catalogue of the Imperial Col- 
lection. Its dimensions are given, its colophons transcribed and 
all the seals are listed, mention even being made that one is so 
rubbed that it is difficult to read. In a way, then, this painting 
is a well substantiated historic document though we treasure it 
primarily for its great beauty 

The bamboo picture occupies an honored place in the great 
tradition of Chinese painting. Almost any painter could dash 
off a bamboo branch that would seem charming and quite satis 
factory till compared with the work of a master, but everyone 
was familiar with bamboo painting and a veritable army of fairly 
well trained critics was always ready to express opinions, lauda 
tory or otherwise 

Hsia Ch’ang (1388-1470), pupil of Wang Fu (1362-1416), 
a famous painter of bamboos, is said to have surpassed his 
master. We know little of his life, however. But whether or not 
we would be satisfied with a tricky bamboo sketch executed in 
a few minutes by some bright contemporary painter, we cannot 
but marvel at the prodigious performance of Hsia Ch'ang. His 
picture is sixteen inches wide and fifty feet long; it shows in 
continuous sequence his beloved bamboos in all stages of growth 

in quiet rain or lashed by stormy winds—and it is never halting 
or monotonous. Like most of the great bamboo paintings it is in 
monochrome—black Chinese ink. 

The tonal quality of the scroll is also noteworthy. Many bam- 
boo pictures are more or less silhouettes, beautiful but harsh in 
vient wae contrasts. Our Bamboo Stream Spring Rain Picture TONYING & COMPANY 
abounds in subtleties: silvery greys, translucent browns as well 
as velvet blacks. There is always the feeling of receding planes 
and the third dimension. There is space behind the picture rather 5 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
than emptiness 

The painting begins quietly. One looks across a rippling 
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stream with a few waving reeds to a mud bank on which bam 
boos stand, though only their roots may be seen. Then the near 
hore enters the picture and we foliow a narrow stream for a 
onsiderable distance. Sometimes it disappears behind the rocks 
o emerge again in a different mood and when it seems to have 
been lost forever, it bursts forth into a dashing waterfall and 
disappears. The painting is a bamboo scroll, to be sure, but the 
stream is of prime importance and the spring rain, of which we 
are continually conscious, is also a potent factor. But Hsia 
+h'ang was a weén jen, a literary, as opposed to a professional 
painter, and his mind was full of poetic connotations as he 
painted. His skill in composition was such as to insure constant 
interest without the introduction of extraneous matter. Never- 
theless, he introduces a flowering plum tree over-hanging a 
gleaming pool and again a sweeping branch of pine which is 
breath-taking. The bamboo, the plum and the pine, the auspi 
cious trinity of trees, make this, esoterically, a perfect picture. 


THE CLEVELAND BYZANTINE SILVER TREASURI 


From an article by William M. Milliken in the June, 1951, Bulletin of 
The Cleveland Museum of Art 


‘he silver treasure from the sanctuary of afa (Sergio- 
The silver treasure from the s nctuary of Rosaf (Sergio Alexander Coflyn (38” « 39°) Joha Smibert 
polis), recently acquired from the J. H. Wade Fund, brings to 
The Cleveland Museum of Art an ensemble of liturgic pieces Ancient and Modern Art 
three chalices and a paten—of the greatest rarity and significance 
They have been recently the subject of a communication to the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres by the eminent F E R A R G I I 
Byzantine scholar Louis Brehier (‘‘Communication a Il’ Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Séance du 19 Janvier, 1951,’ FREDERIC NEWLIN PRICE 
to be later published in the review Syria). 


The four pieces, of fine silver, preserve the patine which has 63 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. . # 
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come from long burial, one of the pieces showing by the circle 
of incrustation the exact position in which it was found. Orig- 
inally they were made as offerings to the church dedicated to 
St. Sergius, who, with his companion St. Bacchus, was an im- 
portant figure among the mercenaries at the court of Maximin 
Daia (A.D. 308-313). 

The paten is of traditional form, decorated with a cross with 
arms, of which the lower segment is slightly longer, and a cir- 
cular inscription. The inscription reads: IN SUPPLICATION, 
DOMNOS, SON OF ZACCHEOS, OFFERED TO SI 
SERGIUS . . . and a final word which is indistinguishable. The 
three chalices, made for use in the communion service, are of 
quite exceptional size and of magistral beauty, imposing them 
selves upon the beholder with their serenity of line, the sim 
plicity and restraint of their decorative features. They contain 
within themselves the sober elements of profound style, even 
though it is that of the classic style in its decline. All three have 
the same design formula, four busts in medallions arranged 
symmetrically. One of them, however, is simpler, with an en 
graved inscription around the edge and perhaps a more clear-cut 
figure style. A plain molding surrounds the medallions and 
marks off the knop which forms the transition to the conical base. 
The other two chalices lack inscriptions and have instead a mold 
ing, based on the classical egg and dart, which is composed of 
circular motifs separated by fasces bound by a ribbon and out 
lined with a pearl motif. Leaves and a tiny laurel wreath outline 
the knop of the base. It is interesting to note, also, in the 
medallion figures, the early type of the beardless Christ and the 
woman's figure, which may represent the Virgin or the Church, 
in which the breasts show through the light garment. This classi 
cal throwback points to an early date. By the sixth century it 
would not appear. 


The chalice with the inscription is particularly important. 
The inscription reads: CYRIAKOS PRESBYTER, SON OF 
DOMNOS, TO ST. SERGIUS AT THE TIME OF THE 
PRESBYTER ZENO. This inscription, taken together with 
other facts, helps in the early dating of the Cleveland treasure. 
A text, quoted by Brehier, indicates that the pilgrimage of St. 
Sergius was under way by the end of the fourth century. The 
Cleveland treasure must be placed between this period and 434 
The paten, with its early type of lettering, is oldest in date; the 
chalice, later. The two chalices without inscriptions, in their 
more evolved decoration, may be even later. 


The absence of silver marks, which came in during the sixth 
century, makes an exact localization of the atelier where the 
Cleveland treasure was made impossible. Their Hellenistic char- 
acter, based on the traditions of classical antiquity, however, 
makes it very probable that their origin was Antioch, where 
these elements were paramount, and which, with Alexandria 
and Constantinople, shared the artistic hegemony of the Byzan- 
tine Empire. 


AN “ALTARPIECE” BY BENJAMIN WEST, P.R.A. 


From an article by Henry-Russell Hitchcock in the June, 1951, Bulletin 
of the Smith College Museum of Art 


In 1785 it was decided to embellish the east wall of St. Paul’s 
Church in Birmingham, not with an altarpiece in oils but with 
a painted three-light window. Francis Eginton was chosen for 
this. He had recently left the Soho Manufactory of Matthew 
Boulton to open his own plant and there, in addition to the most 
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traditional product, he had set himself up as a glass-painter and 
soon was to become the leading practitioner of the day. As Egin- 
ton was not in the habit of using his own designs for his art- 
manufactures, for this, his first major commission, he turned to 
Benjamin West (1738-1820), the leading historical painter of 
the day 


The “triptych” (so to call it) which the Smith College Mu 
seum of Art has acquired is the original highly finished oil 
sketch in three ‘‘panels”’ (actually all the sections are on canvas), 
the central one signed and dated 1786, which West painted for 
Eginton. Eginton did not buy the pictures outright but merel 
rented them for 80 guineas to use as his models, modifying 
them in certain ways, notably as regards the top of the central 

panel.’ In a letter accompanying the picture West wrote, in a 
parody of Old Testament style: ““Then may these Works which 
Francis Eginton hath made manifest to the World, chear the 
sight of those unborn that Generations yet to come may know 
the goodly things that were done, in the days of our good King 
Azakiah.’ 


When Eginton returned the three canvases to West in 1791, 
West showed the central one of the Conversion of Saul in the 
Royal Academy that year (No. 426) and did the same again in 
1801 (No. 80). Shortly thereafter the three pictures were ac- 
quired by Adrian Hope, the famous Dutch banker and picture 
collector who had settled in London in 1794. They are listed as 
being in his collection by Joel Barlow in the notes to his poem, 
The Columbiad, which was published in 1809, but with notes 
based on earlier data. 


What happened to the pictures after the death of Adrian 
Hope in 1811 is not presently so clear. They may well have 
passed with the famous Hope collection of Dutch masters to 
Thomas Hope (1769-1831), his nephew, the famous connois- 
seur and designer of furniture and costume under the Regent. 
He (or whoever owned the pictures after Adrian Hope's time) 
will presumably have had painted the two small panels over the 
side sections in order to fill out the square of the frame. Since 
these are evidently not by West’s hand, a date posterior to his 
death in 1820 seems likely for these minor and inferior additions 
to the original scheme 


The central painting of the Conversion is much finer than 
the side pictures of Sau/ Persecuting Christian Females and Paul 
and Ananias. Here the luminescence of the pigment in the sky 
recalls West's special admiration for Raphael's Transfiguration. 
But the general order of the composition is Titianesque, with 
other lively touches that remind one of the great Baroque mas- 
ters of the early 17th century. The colors are strong and clear, 
the drawing vigorous and sure and the whole so fresh that it 
seems as if it might have been painted in two or three brief 


sessions 


The Benjamin West is in five separate sections. The center 
panel of The Conversion of Saul is in oil on canvas, SOY, x 231, 
in., and bears the signature and date 1786. The center panel is 
flanked by a pair of small vertical canvases measuring 3514 x 9 
in. Saul Persecuting the Christians is on the left and Paul's 
Restoration to Sight by Ananias on the right. At the top of each 
of the side panels are two small square paintings, almost cer- 
tainly by a later hand, filling out the composition within the 
general frame. These are oil on canvas mounted on panels meas- 
uring 1234 x 97% in. each. The over-all inside frame measure- 
ment of the complete composition, including the stiles, between 
the “panels” is 56 x 54 in. The three main panels have been 
relined recently and the painting as a whole is in a fine state of 
preservation. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE 
FIELD OF ART 
A. M. Hino, Early Italian Engraving, Part 11. London, Bernard 
Quaritch, Ltd., 1948, for the National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D.C. xxii & 347 pp., 431 pls. £30. Reviewed by 
Jakob Rosenberg, Fogg Art Museum. 


The Catalogue of Early Italian Engraving which Arthur M. 
Hind has brought to a conclusion with the publication of its 
second part (3 volumes, one of text, two of plates) can be 
compared in significance to Max Lehrs’ monumental History 
ind Catalogue of Engraving in the Northern Countries (9 vol- 
umes of text, 9 volumes of plates, Vienna, 1908-1934). Both 
are standard works of their kind and form an indispensable 
foundation for our knowledge of fifteenth century graphic art. 
The difference between the two is largely conditioned by the 
character of the material. In the North the production is not 
only richer and the variety more marked; graphic art there plays 
a more leading role, is to a considerable degree the direct 
expression of the great masters rather than a mere reflection. 
The Master of the Playing Cards, the Master E. S., Martin 
Schongauer and the Hausbuch Master are all highly original 
and creative figures, leading in their generation and giving 
their best in this fotm of art. In Italy, however, engraving not 
only started a generation later (about 1460), but here, with 
the exception of the seven Mantegna prints and the one 
Pollaiuolo, we look in vain for work by the hands of the great 
artists. The engraving technique, with its intimacy of effect and 
its Opportunity for ornamental play, had a stronger appeal to 
the particular genius of the North. 

Yet early Italian engraving has not failed to exert a tre- 
mendous attraction upon collectors and museums alike. This ts 
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partly because of its rarity and its great documentary value, 
partly because of the imperishable charm that emanates from 
all products of the Italian Renaissance, particularly those from 
the schools of Florence, Venice and Northern Italy. 

With Lehrs, Hind shares the admirable qualities of the old- 
type connoisseur whose personality modestly recedes behind his 
scholarly work. Yet this work could rever have been done with- 
out a high standard of criticism. Lehrs, who faced a task of 
even greater magnitude, was less aided by able forerunners. 
On the other hand, in his eagerness to acknowledge the merits 
of younger specialists in the field, he sometimes allowed his 
generosity to warp his critical judgment, thinking too little of 
his own, and too highly of the suggestions of others. Hind has 
not fallen victim to this lovable sin. Although he gives most 
generous credit to his forerunners — to Sidney Colvin, to Paul 
Kristeller and also to Fitz Roy Carrington—his final judgment 
represents a detached decision which takes into full account the 
uncertainty of stylistic judgment and of merely hypothetical 
conclusions. 

The first part of Hind’s catalogue, which appeared in 1938 
(one volume of text, three of plates), dealt with the Florentine 
School: the extensive ‘Fine Manner” and “Broad Manner 
groups of anonymous engravers and the few identifiable per- 
sonalities such as Pollaiuolo, Robetta and Lucantonio degli 
Uberti; also with the anonymous North Italian prints such as 
the Tarocchi series and others. 

In the second part (3 volumes) Hind deals with the “known 
masters, other than Florentine, Monogrammists, and Anony- 
mous.” Outstanding among these are Mantegna and his imme- 
diate followers, Nicoletto da Modena and Jacopo de’ Barbari, 
Girolamo Mocetto and Benedetto Montagna, Giulio and Dome- 
nico Campagnola, also Jacopo Francia. With these engravers 
Hind goes well into the sixteenth century, but it was his inten- 
tion to cover the ground up to Marcantonio. Only with this 
artist did the High Renaissance become firmly established in 
Italian engraving and the last vestiges of the Quattrocento style 
disappear 

Of the anonymous masters in this second part, the Mono 
grammist I.B. with the Bird and the Master of the year 1515 
seem the most interesting. Their origin and their identity are 
still disputed. However, it is not only the anonymous masters 
who are surrounded by unsolved problems. Also with the clearly 
identifiable engravers there are questions of attribution, of 
dating, of localization, of iconography, which cannot always be 
answered with certainty. This is understandable because the 
documentation is scarce (graphic art being far less often men 
tioned in contemporary sources than painting) and a direct 
relationship between paintings or drawings and graphic art is 
not easily established. Also the vast field of Renaissance 
iconography — although most successfully tackled since War 
burg’s initial and inspiring «fforts—still leaves some of the 
allegories mute for the moderh spectator. 

Hind finds his way through all these difficulties with an ad 
mirable knowledge and a balanced judgment. With each in 
dividual artist a full account is given of the documentary 
sources—if any exist—of the problems involved and of the sug- 
gestions or solutions offered in the professional literature. The 
author never fails to take his own stand, which is always open- 
minded and conscious of the fallacies to which our discipline 
is exposed. Yet he does not dismiss the reader without a cautious 
guidance, without defining where questions still lie ahead and 
problems need further clarification. In his stylistic judgment 
Hind sticks to the well-established method of technical analysis, 
pointing to the peculiar graphic touches which mark the style, 
whether parallel shading, cross hatching, the “fine” or the 
“broad” manner, and so on. This analysis of the graphic vocabu- 


lary employed usually gives a safe clue to the origin, the in- 
dividuality and the development of the engraver. There could 
perhaps be more indication of the condition of the individual 
prints, in those cases where a weak impression has been re- 
touched to give the appearance of a rich, early one. However 
it is understandable that the author did not want to delay his 
publication with this most time-consuming investigation which 
can be done only before the originals and when equipped with 
a powerful magnifying glass or microscope 

As an example of Hind’s moderately conservative, yet in 
dependent judgment, I refer to his treatment of the Master of 
1515. The odds of modern research have drawn this artist into 
the Northern school, in particular Karl Simon's attempt to 
identify him with Hermann Vischer, son of the Nuremberg 
sculptor Peter Vischer the Elder. Also the watermarks on his 
prints in most cases Swiss speak in favor of a Northern 
origin. Yet there remains in this anonymous master’s style a 
strong Italian, more specifically North Italian element, clearly 
evident, for instance, in his most original translation of Direr’s 
Great Fortune (Hind 43, pl 883). The same is true of his 
strictly classic subject matter. Thus Hind’s reluctance to take 
this master out of the Italian context is well justified, as is his 
assumption that he was a Northerner working in Italy who 
became infatuated with classical Roman antiquity. This was the 
position which Paul Kristeller had taken in his publication for 
the Graphische Gesellschaft (XXII Veréffentlichung, 1916). 
Hind, however, does not share Kristeller’s high opinion of this 
artist's standards, stressing, perhaps a trifle too much, the crude- 
ness of his figures and the unpolished character of his tech- 
nique. A good deal of spec ulation is still possible, until furtheg 
evidence turns up about the personality, the origin and the lif 
of this mysterious engraver who, in his graphic originality and 
his emotional undertones, gives some premonition of the later 
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The author must be wholeheartedly congratulated on the 
achievement of this standard work. Credit should also go to 
Lessing J. Rosenwald, whose generous support, as we learn 
from the introduction, has made the costly publication possible. 
As for quality of bookmaking (printing done by the Chiswick 
Press on hand made rag paper and binding in buckram) and 
of reproductions (collotype) it should satisfy the most sophis- 
ticated standards of bibliophiles and print collectors. Unfor 
tunately the edition is too small (275 copies) to reach more 
than the largest educational institutions and libraries. Consider- 
ing the immense source value of this pictorial material for all 
branches of the Humanities, making it a work of reference not 
only for the art historian but also for the archaeologist, the 
social historian, the historian of science and the theater, one 
can only hope that in the not too distant future a popular 
edition, at a more accessible price, will be made available. 


Lura Woopsip—e Watkins, Early New England Potters and 
their Wares. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1950. 270 pp. of text, 136 illus. $10.00. 


Interest in early American pottery was, until a few years ago, 
confined to Pennsylvania ware. Little attention was paid to 
New England products. More severe and less varied, they 
lack in truth the immediate appeal of the scraffiti pottery. Yet, 
in subtlety of shape and quality of glaze they are fully equal 
to the Pennsylvania products. Now that the latter have almost 
all found their way into museums, it is logical that attention 
both of collectors and of scholars should turn to the kilns 
of New England. 

This is therefore a timely publication. It would be difficult 
to praise too highly Mrs. Watkins’ new volume. Scholarly, 
thorough and methodical, as few writers on ‘‘antiques”’ are, 
the author approaches her subject with respect and enthusiasm 
Particularly valuable are the sections on New Hampshire and 
inland Massachusetts pottery kilns, in which little-known work- 
shops, until now considered secondary, take on a new impor 
tance. But even such well-worn topics as Bennington pottery 
are presented with a new slant, and the relationship of the 
East Boston pottery works to Bennington clearly defined. A 
useful book, which will evidently become the standard refer 
ence work on the subject and will inspire new trends in 
collecting. 


STUART PiGGoTT and GLYN E. DANIEL, A Picture Bock of 
Ancient British Art, London, Cambridge University Press, 
1951. 25 pp. text, 70 illus. 25s. 


The term ‘‘picture book’’ is usually applied to booklets of a 
popular nature, but this Picture Book of Ancient British Art 
by its choice of subject and even more by its scholarly approach 
far transcends that class of publication. The book is confined 
to the description and illustration of sculpture, coins, pottery 
and jewelry—architecture is entirely absent. It succeeds in giv- 
ing an excellent idea of what British art was from the Uppet 
Palaeolithic period to the first century A. D. This the authors 
achieve by an extremely careful selection of varied and aes 
thetically pleasing works. More remarkable still are the general 
comments on each piece, which form a history of British art 
in its pre-Roman period. 


JOHN Woopwarb, Tudor and Stuart Drawings. London, Faber 
and Faber, n.d. 25s. 


The series on Old Master Drawings published by Faber 
and Faber under the editorship of Dr. K. T. Parker has proved 
to be the most stimulating of the many now produced. Like 
the other volumes (on Fuseli, Richard Wilson, Guardi), this 
latest addition to the series is valuable for its reproductions 
of little known drawings, particularly those by Isaac Oliver 
ind John Greenhill. That the subject is unfamiliar in the 
United States is shown by the fact that only one of the draw- 
ings reproduced comes from an American collection (the 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, by an unknown artist; Morgan 
Library), which was at one time in the “great book’ of 
Holbein’s drawings in Queen Caroline’s closet at Kensington 

Mr. Woodward's text and catalogue are also excellent in 
their conciseness and precision. They avoid the pitfalls of 
extreme enthusiasm, supplement C. F. Bell's work on seven- 
teenth century portrait drawings, and, all in all, form a useful 
and necessary résumé of English art of that century. 


Louis Réau, J. B. Pigalle. Paris, Editions Pierre Tisne, 1950. 
144 pp. of text, 43 pls. 


Until this new work of the indefatigable M. Réau was pub- 
lished last year, only two monographs on J. B. Pigalle were 
available. Prosper Tarbé’s Pigalle was a naive example of hero 
worship; Samuel Rocheblave’s far better volume, written al- 
most forty years ago, needed a mise a jour, since, due in a large 
part to M. Réau’s efforts, a surprisingly large number of un- 
published works by Pigalle have been rediscovered in the past 
decades. This new volume will very probably remain the defini- 
tive work on the sculptor, since Réau’s catalogue raisonné ac- 
counts for the very great majority of Pigalle’s output. 

A number of documents have been unearthed by Réau in his 
search. He found evidence (through a sale catalogue illustrated 
by Gabriel de Saint-Aubin) that the Silence, the existence of 
which Rocheblave had doubted, was actually executed. The 
histories of some of Pigalle’s best works, such as his Virgin 
(Saint-Sulpice) or the Mo/ssonneuse in the Abbé Terray col- 
lection, are made more complete. It is interesting also to note 
that Rowlandson was in Pigalle’s class at the Academy in 1775. 
Perhaps the most useful chapter is that devoted to Pigalle’s 
influence upon secondary sculptors such as Mouchy, Moitte, 
Allegrain, whose characteristics are carefully analyzed. 

Pigalle is little known in the United States, since few of his 
works are preserved in this country. In his excellent catalogue, 
which lists variants and replicas, Réau mentions only four or 
five as being in America. The bust of Madame de Pompadour 
from the Bache Coilection and the terracotta of the Mercury, 
also in the Metropolitan (of which Réau suggests that it may 
have been detached from a small allegorical group) are, with 
the bust of Madame Cliguot-Blervache in the Wildenstein col- 
lection, the most important. However, a large number of 
Pigalle’s works are still in French private collections; doubt- 
less some will find their way to this country. 











